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LAURENTIUS. 
Tuts is the story which is told 
Of the Church of Christ in days of old ; 
Before its purpose was warped and bent 
Out of its first and best intent. 
This is the legend, strange and true, 
Of one who did what he found to do. 


In Decius’ time, when o'er the land 
The persecuting flame was fanned, 
The good Laurentius, of Rome, 
Abode in peacefulness at home. 


The care was his, each Sabbath day, 
‘vo bear the church’s gifts away, 


And, through the coming week, secure 
These benefactions to the poor. 
Daily he gave, and ever fed 
The hungry with their daily bread ; 
And those whom cthers had denied 
His Christian charity supplied. 
He raised no mansion to allure 
The thronging myriads of poor ; 
But to the prefect one had showed 
What blessings from his bounty flowed. 
How freely, yet how fairly, fell 

_ Those heavenly guerdons none may tell, 
Until, with those who walk with God, 
The footsteps of our faith have trod. 


But now the Emperor's decree 
Went forth and traversed Italy : 
That there should be the strictest search 
To gather money from the church ; 
And, through the deacons, to extort 
Whatever might adorn the court. 
Preetor and Aidile then began 
With speed to carry out the plan ; 
And robbing thus, of course retained 
Their portion of the plunder gained. 


Most of all else one prefect’s eye 
Was loth to pass Laurentius by ; 
Not any deacon seemed more free 
In charitable works than he. 
To seize the hoard from which he spent 
Was surely what his lord had meant. 
Honor and wealth and all the band 
Of high preferments were at hand, 
If only one might prove his zeal 
As prompt to plan, and apt to steal. 


He caught the deacon unawares, 
Returning from the evening prayers, 
And harshly, with a look and frown 
Designed to beat resistance down, 


“Show me,” he cried, “ your church’s gold ; 


For you possess it I am told.” 


The meek Laurentius, with eyes 
Bright in the gleams of Paradise, 


And wrinkled face, through which there ran 


A glory undiscerned of man, 











Looked up and smiled, and seemed to be 


A monarch in his majesty. 

He quivered not with any dread, 

Nor bowed at all his snowy head, 

But stood serene and calm and grand 
Before those words of stern command. 
Ilis threadbare mantle, flowing down, 
Was graceful as a consul’s gown ; 
And, though no purple stripe it bore, 
Displayed its owner's worth the more. 
Silent he stood before the throng, 
Weak in his age, yet proudly strong, 
And raised his voice in mild reply: 

“ Give me three days in which to try 
And redemand from every source 

Our sacred treasure without force. 
Many are those to whom I go; 

Much has been loaned and much we owe.” 


The greedy prefect, glad at heart 
Since fate made this the better art, 
Unhesitating, granted grace 
For such delay and such a space 
Of time before his hopes of gold 
Should grow and blossom manifold. 


The days of respite passed, and then 
Laurentius appeared again 
And gave him this inviting word : 
“Come, see the treasure of our Lord! 
A court in which you shall behold 
Uncounted vessels, all of gold ; 
And porches never heaped before 
With such a wealth of shining ore.” 


The prefect rubbed his hands in glee 
And followed him with ecstasy, | 
As one who, watching far and wide 
The footprints of the falling tide, 
Discerns some rare and perfect pearl 
Cast upward by the ocean’s whirl. 
Street after street he followed through 
In haste the promised sight to view,» 
And ever came the eager thought 
That even questorships were bought. 


At last ghrough portals high and fair 


They reached the Christians’ place of prayer, 


And crowding in the court around 

A multitude possessed the ground. 

The prefect looked and, in amaze, 
Continued still his earnest gaze ; 

For still, on every side, he saw 

The victims of a cruel law. 

Beggars, in rank and in degree 

The very lords of beggary : 

The crippled hero of the wars, 

Tn all his panoply of scars ; 

The gladiator, gashed and torn 

By lion’s claws or bison’s horn ; 

The slave, lis brawny shoulders bare 
Latticed with scourgings everywhere ; 
The strange and terrible array 

Of those who must be always gay, 
Who strive for ever to beguile 

With fixed and artificial smile— 
Flute-girls and dancers, whom their fate 
Had made the playthings of the great, 
The foam and frothing on the brink 
Of bitterness which Rome should drink. 


All these and other sights of pain 
Were seen, and yet were seen in vain ; 
For other, sadder shapes of woe, 
Before his eyes made haste to go. 

And, miserable in the shade 

Which the extended porches made, 
Lay those, worn out with old disease, 
Whose cup of life was at its lees: 


The lame, the maimed, the weak, the blind, 


Were they who thus remained behind. 








In doubt as yet what this might mean 
The prefect paused, and stood between 
Two marble pillars, much perplexed, 
Fearing the mob and sorely vexed. 


“ Behold!” once more Laurentius said, 
“The bequests of our sainted dead. 
These are our treasures, better far 
Than gold and gems and silver are. 
These are crown jewels of the bride 
Which make her fit for Jesus’ side. 

Take them for him who sent you here 
And use them in the master’s fear. 

Take them for Rome, and take them, too, 
As better wealth than you pursue ; 

For he who giveth to the Lord 

Shall never lose his sure reward.” 


Abashed the prefect turned away. 
But further none can truly say, 
Till God shall break the judgment seal 
And thus all hidden things reveal. 
SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 








CHILDREN BEDIZENED. 

Amore the extravagances which certainly entitle 

our country and period to some distinction, the 

present fashion of child’s attire is very conspicuous, not 

to say glaring. Whether Paris is answerable for the 

extraordinary figures of child-life that meet the eye at 

every turn, or whether the thing is of the native mush- 

room growth and of shoddy born, we are unable posi- 

tively to affirm. At any rate, thesubject is a racy one 
for the pencil of the caricaturist, only, alas! we have 
no first-class comic paper as a medium for cisseminat- 
ing the grotesque record. Besides, colorhasso much 
to do with the cherished chiffons of the juveniles now 
that nothing short of chromo-lithography could do 
justice to the subject, which would fall far short of 
the reality even in the black and white treatment of 
Punch’s corps du crayon. 

Not many days ago we took the liberty of compil- 


ing .an inventory of the clothing and accessories 


sported by a young lady of the mature age of six or 
thereabouts, who dispensed much local color to the 
scenery of a fashionable avenue, accompanied by her 
bonne. The shortness and expansive character of the 
skirt worn by this young person imparted to her the 
general appearance of a ballet-dancer as one of those 
evolutionary artistes appears when executing a 
prrouette. The expensive lace frill of the pantalettes 
descended no lower than just to kiss the top of the 
long white stocking somewhere in the region of the 
knee. The skirt, which was white, was adorned with 
much elaborate fluting in blue ribbon. Over this 
was worn 4 little cloak of black velvet, which must 
have cost ever so much a yard, and all the margins 
of this were studded thickly with small silver buttons. 
On the fair head of the young person under notice 
there sat, jauntily, a white jockey-hat trimmed with 
streamers of blue ribbon and surmounted with a 
white ostrich plume. Boots of a bright vermilion hue 
encased the feet of this fayored child. Her parasol 
was of white silk, lined and tagged with the same in 
scarlet, and she was provided with a little pocket- 
handkerchief, of which the lace might have been 
worth about ten dollars. The hair of the child was 
flaxen, and would have been beautiful had it not been 
crimped painfully over cushions or wads. She had 
jeweled rings in her little white ears, and, as she drew 
off one tiny, tan-colored Jouvin glove, we could see 
that her little white fingers were bejeweled also. 
This is a correct description of the article under no- 
tice so far as our memory serves us. - It is not an ex- 
ceptional instance. We have taken it at random, and 








its repetitions are to be seen on all our fashionabl~ 
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avenues—all different, perhaps, but all marked by the 
same extravagance of cut and color in their garb. 

Viewing such objects as these—and the little boys 
are, if possible, worse than the little girls in their 
extravagant bedizenings—the grave question arises 
as to how the mind of the rising generation is likely 
to be influenced by the idiotic frippery on which it 
is taught to dwell. In the matter of taste, even, the 
consideration is a very serious one. It is by early 
associations that taste is, for the most part, formed. 
The spangled juvenile of the circus grows up to be a 
spangled clown. Simplicity has been reckoned as 
an element inseparable from republics ; but that is an 
idea of the past, and, in the extravagance that has 
taken its place, there is a vista of much future trou- 
ble. We sometimes think that there may be such a 
case as too much civilization, and, really, at this 
period, the extremes appear as if they were about to 
meet. 

The turn for frippery is a marked characteristic of 
man in a savage state; and we really seem to 
be coming round to that point of the circle when 
tattooing our little children, and putting rings in their 
noses, and bars of lignum-vite through their under 
lips, will be quite the thing, and when Tom Fool will 
be king, and shall have his own again. 





THE HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL COPY- 
RIGHT IN CONGRESS. 


II, 


ON the 24th of April, 1838, Edward Everett and 
others, of Boston, memorialized Congress for 
amendment of the laws regulating literary property, 
so as to extend to all authors the privilege of copy- 
right for works originally and simultaneously printed 
and published in this country. Mr. Clay also pre- 
sented the petition of Henry Ogden and others, of 
New York, for an international copyright law. At 
the same session memorials against such a law were 
presented from the booksellers of Boston; from the 
New York Typographical Society; from J.. Fagan 
and others, printers, of Philadelphia; from D. F. 
Robinson and others, printers and publishers, of 
Hartford ; all of which, assuming that the measure 
would probably pass, remonstrated against it as un- 
just to the large interests involved of the reprinters 
of English books. The memorial of the Boston 
booksellers was distinctly aimed at securing such a 
law as should protect their interests, and they made 
the following points, which are noteworthy as fur- 
nishing hints on the various interests involved : 


“In order to the protection of our owa manufactures’ 
and inuustry, for which we are mainly svlicitous, and on 
which depend our means of subsistence, we conceive that 
the following provisions should be clearly and explicitly 
set forth in the proposed law : 

“1. That the act shall not apply to any books, etc., 
rinted or published, or which are in the course of pub- 
cation, prior to its passage; or to any subsequent 
editions of the same works, however altered or revised. 

“2. That the work for which the copyright is secured 
in the United States shall be published simultaneously 
with its issue in the foreign country, and within one 
month after depositing the title thereof in the clerk’s 
office. 

“8. That every such book shall be manufactured in 
this country, and published by an American citizen or 
citizens. The types, stereotypes, paper, and binding all 
to be of American manufacture. 

“4, That on the back of the title-page of every copy of 
such book, whether of the American or foreign edition, 
shall be printed the proper certificate of such copyright. 

“5. That the privileges thus granted are upon the ex- 

ress condition that American authors or proprietors of 

ks shall have the same rights secured to them by a 
law of the nation or nations to which the authors or per- 
sons for whose benefit this act is intended belong, if such 
law does not now exist ; and to continue so long only as 
such privileges are reciprocated. 

“In regard to the preceding articles, we trust that the 
propriety of annexing them, in substance, to any act 
which may be passed, will be obvious ; as it will secure 
our own publishers from loss on capital already invested 
in foreign works, and the privilege of manufacturing and 
furnishing a supply for our own country, which they 
now enjoy, while they leave to the foreign author the 
protection he solicits. 

“Boston, March 28, 1888.”’ 


A memorial from Philadelphia in favor of the law 
thus succinctly stated the argument in its favor: 


“The copyright law of the United States is an an- 
omaly in civilized legislation. The effect of limiting the 
protection of copyright to citizens or residents is as im- 
volitic as itis unjust. It was, no doubt, introduced from 
vhe kindest feelings towards our native authors, although 

has been ruinous in the extreme to their interests, 





Under this clause.the publishers of the United States 
have, with some few honorable’ exceptions, become but 
mere republishers of foreign books. . . . Confi- 
dently relying on the justice of our appeal, we beg re- 
spectfully to solicit the extension of advantages of 
copyright to all, native or foreign, resident or, non-resi- 
ent. This measure (virtually an international copy- 
right law) is not only demanded by a just regard to the 
property of foreign writers, but it is imperatively re- 
quired for the advancement of our own literature.” 

All these petitions were referred to the Committee 
on Patents, Mr. Clay’s select committee on the subject 
having expired with the preceding Congress. On the 
28th of June, 1838, Senator Ruggles, of Maine, re- 
ported back from that committee the bill referred to 
them (which was Mr. Clay’s bill heretofore given) 
with a recommendation that it do not pass. In the 
report of the committee it is stated that 

“The committee have given to the subject all that con- 
sideration which the urgent appeals for such an enact- 
ment on the one hand, and the still more urgent remon- 
strances against it on the other, appeared to claim for a 
question which has excited so much interest.” 

The report proceeds to set forth that “this govern- 
ment is under no obligations to extend to the subjects 
of any foreign power exclusive copyright privileges.” 
It then places in strong array the economical argu- 
ment insisted on in all the petitions against the law, 
stating the number of persons connected with book- 
making in the United States at 200,000, and the 
capital at from thirty to forty millions, and asserting 
that, “by the enactment of an international copyright 
law in favor of British authors, the profits of trade 
and manufacture and all the benefits arising from en- 
couragement to national industry would be, for us, 
on the wrong side of the ledger,” Without considering 
any of the means proposed of obviating this, the re- 
port proceeds : 

“Tt may be asked if we should not have an offset in 
similar advantages under the copyright law of Great 
Britain. The answer is found in the significant inquiry 
of the British reviewer—‘ Who ever reads an American 
book ?’” 

If any of the modern opponents of international 
justice to authors should repeat any of the above ar- 
guments, they would be ruled out in every intelligent 
mind by the simple fact that they are thirty years 
behind the age. 


After dwelling upon the enhanced cost of books 
which the measure would entail, the committee pro- 
ceed to predict that, while all “useful and valuable 
books would, from their high price, have but a re- 
stricted sale,” worthless books, on the other hand, 
‘‘ whose circulation should rether be prohibited than 
encouraged, would, from their comparative cheap- 
ness, find their way into every hamlet and cottage in 
the country.” That this is now the effect of the want 
of an international copyright is ¢o00 obvious for ar- 
gument; but it is also plain that the high price of 
many of the higher class of literary productions is 
caused by the limited market and the heavy cost of 
importation, while, under the operation of a copy- 
right law, the demand for good books would be more 
than doubled, enabling the publishers to reduce the 
selling price in both countries. The effect of the 
reciprocal copyright treaty between England and 
France has been to diminish the cost of all books 
published, while greatly increasing their sale. 

The report of the Committee on Patents concludes 
with re-asserting that 

“The benefit of such a law would inure, principally, to 
foreign publishers and manufacturers, to the great dis- 
couragement of our own ; nor are the committee satisfied 
that the public interest requires that the executive 
should be authorized to negotiate for an international 
copyright.” 

Thus comprehensively was the door of hope closed 
upon the authors of all countries, including our own, 
by this all too narrow report, which was perforce ac- 
cepted as final by the Congress of 1838, so rare is it 
for that body to set aside the report of a committee 
and take independent action. 


The question now slept for four years, saving a mo- 
tion by Mr, Clay, at the next session, “that the peti- 
tions on the subject of an international copyright, on 
the files of the last session, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary.” The object was to secure, if 
possible, from another committee, a more favorable 
report. But the Judiciary Committee, on March 1st, 
1839 (three days before the end of the session), simply 
asked to be discharged from the further consideration 
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of January, 1842, Mr. Clay again introduced his bill 
providing for copyright to foreign authors, and it 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. On 
the 14th of March a petition from Washington Irving 
and twenty-four other citizens, praying for the adop- 
tion of an international copyright law, was presented 
in the House, and referred to a select committée, 
consisting of John P. Kennedy (himself a prominent 
author), Robert C. Winthrop, J. H. Brockway, J. Mc- 
Keon, and Benjamin G, Shields, No report was made 
from this committee, perhaps because of the unfavor- 
able view arrived at by the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate, having the same subject in charge, of 


of their action: 


“May 11.—In the Senate, Mr. Preston inquired of the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee what had become 
of the international copyright bill referred to that commit- 
tee four months ago. Mr. Berrien replied that the com- 
mittee had considered the subject and were ready to re- 

rt adversely two months ago, but the report was with- 

eld solely at the instance of the senator who introduced 
the bill.” Whereupon, “ Mr. Buchanan and several sena- 
tors expressed in an audible tone their satisfaction at hear- 
ing that the committee would report adversely to the 
passage of the bill.” 

Meanwhile it became known to the country that the 
British Parliament had taken active steps towards an 
international copyright treaty with such nations as 
would reciprocate, and on the 7th of April, 1842, the 
President (John Tyler) was requested to communicate 
to the House all correspondence between our govern- 
ment and that of Great Britain on the subject. The 
President transmitted in reply only a letter from our 
minister resident in London, inclosing a note from 
Lord Palmerston, dated as far back as 1839, request- 
ing to learn “whether the government of the United 
States is disposed to enter into any arrangement with 
the government of this country for the purpose of 
securing copyright to authors and _ publishers 
within the dominions and territories of Great Britain 
and the United States.” This correspondence was re- 
ferred to the select COMMIttce of tho Meowee cm inter. 
national copyright, but nothing came of it then or 
thereafter, and Mr, Tyler’s administration lost the best 
opportunity ever youchsafed to our government of 
placing the rights of American authors in Great 
Britain on the firm basis of international treaty. 

At the next session of Congress (1842-3) the select 
committee of the House on this subject was reap- 
pointed, Mr. Caleb Cushing being substituted for Mr. 
Shields on the committee. They made no report. 
On the 15th of December, 1845, Mr. Choate presented 
in the Senate the memorial of certain American pub- 
lishers and booksellers praying for the passage of an 
international copyright law. The memorial was 
signed by about one hundred firms and individuals, 
including the following well-known names: D. Ap 
pleton & Co., Robert Carter, Bartlett & Welford, 
Crocker & Brewster, W. D. Ticknor & Co., Durrie & 
Peck, Hogan & Thompson, A. 8. Barnes & Co., B. B. 
Mussey, J. B. Lippincott & Co., John F. Trow, E. 
Walker & Co., Wm. Gowans, Roe Lockwood, and C. 
8. Francis & Co. This was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, The same memorial was presented 
in the House by John Quincy Adams, and referred to 
a select committee, consisting of Messrs, Winthrop 
(chairman), Adams, C. J. Ingersoll, Black, Chapman, 
Herrick, Leonard, Bowlin, and Potter. January 5, 
Capen, of Boston, an industrious and careful com- 
piler and editor, which was referred to the same com- 
mittee, and is noticeable as presenting a well-consid- 


right. 


Nothing more is recorded for three years, when, on 
the 26th January, 1846, the several memorials on the 
files of the Senate in relation to copyright were referred 
to a select committee, consisting of Messrs. Cass 
(chairman), Berrien, Dix, Johnson (of Md.), and 
Pennybacker, This committee failed to report. 

On the 22d March, 1848, there was presented in 
the House a memorial from John Jay, also from Wm. 
C. Bryant and others, praying for the passage of an 
international copyright law. These were referred to 
a select committee, consisting of Messrs, T. Butler 
King, Geo. P. Marsh, C. J. Ingersoll, Horace Mann, 





Isaac E, Morse, H. W. Hilliard, A, D, Sims, W. B. 


of these memorials, which was granted. On the 11th _ 


which we are apprised in the following, the sole record ~ 
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Preston, and Henry C. Murphy. This committee, 
although composed of a majority themselves authors, 
made no report, notwithstanding that the session of 
Congress was prolonged till the 14th of August, 
1848. It is possible that they were too much engaged 
in president-making. 

No further record appears on this subject until 
February 1, 1851, when the memorial of the American 
Medical Association, of Cincinnati, was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, in which “tomb of the Capu- 
lets” it was suffered to slumber. The same fate be- 
fell the petition of J. Fenimore Cooper, Washington 
Irving, and others, presented by Mr. Sumner, on the 
18th of July, 1852, and referred to the joint com- 
mittee on the library of Congress, 

The subject now appears to have slept until 1858, 
when Hon, E, Joy Morris, of Philadelphia, then a mem- 
ber of the House, introduced a bill to provide for an in- 
ternational copyright law.. This was referred to the 
Library Committee; but, no report being made, Mr. 
Morris renewed the introduction of the bill two 
years later (February 16, 1860), and it was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The excitement 
of the presidential election supervened, followed by 
the four years’ civil war from which we have lately 
emerged. It is hardly surprising that nothing was 
done in Congress during those absorbing and event- 
ful years towards securing the fruits of their labors 
to American authors. But it will not only be sur- 
prising but inexcusable if, now that peace has come 
to bless the land, and its fruits are nowhere more 
discernable than in the increased literary effort which 
does honor to all parts of our common country, no 
step shall be taken by our government to establish 
the just rights and rewards of men of letters on a 
firm and enduring basis, 





REVIEWS. 
RIVESS MADISON* 

HE progress of this work was one of the many 
undertakings interrupted by the late civil war. 
The first volume was published in 1859, after it had 
engaged the author's attention during two years, and 
he professed to have been prompted to the task by a 
desire to do justice to the reputation of a man so dis- 
tinguished, and to make use of many valuable and 
authentic materials which, by public charge and 
private courtesy, had been in his keeping. It followed 
the career of his subject from his birth, in 1751, down 
to the beginning of the year 1785, being in great 
degree a history of the public measures during that 
time, giving naturally prominence to those of Vir- 
ginia and Madison himself. There was little in it, 
as there was little in Madison’s career, independent 
of the common weal, and it was left for Mr. Rives to 
portray his subject, growing into manhood and pass- 
ing into the meridian of his powers, more as a public 

citizen than as a private man, 

The influence of Witherspoon at Nassau Hall 
seems to have had more than the usual power of such 
a guardian in molding the character of the young 
Virginian, A gencrous and wary nature, free to 
acknowledge the necessities of fortune and jealous 
of their perversion, guided his youthful impulses, 
The same generous indignation at religious persecu- 
tion which he manifested in some of his earliest 
public connections carried him straight to the goal 
which he made his aim in more mature life. Young 
as he was at the time, he stamped his predilections 
upon the Virginia bill of rights, asserting the in- 
herent and indefeasible right to freedom of religious 
belief, and, mistrustful of the dangerous fallacy of 
mere “ toleration,” he persisted until he secured the 
extirpation of the lurking mischief. His career inthe 
Legislative Assembly of Virginia, in 1776, was marked 
by a maturity beyond his experience. He was not 
led into vain declamation at an age when so many 
are. Training and a virtuous habit alike conduced 
to a clearness of mind, and a vigilant foresight came 
of ardent patriotism. He pleaded for the freedom of 
the great river of the West as earnestly then as later 
when success had given the colonies a vantage-ground, 
and confederation had produced its enemies in the 





*“History of the Life and Times of James Madison.” B 


Wm. C. Rives, Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Vol. I., 1859; ani 
Vol, I., 1886, : - areal 





East. He went into the Congress of the colonies at 
the period of the collapse of the paper credit system, 
when the emergency was all that was needed to elicit 
sound measures of finance, and at a time when the en- 
emy were making renewed efforts for their conquest 
and the army needed most to be strengthened. He was 
alive to every test of that most lugubrious situation. 
He was as faithful to his duty and brought such ele- 
ments of judgment, temper, and knowledge to the 
task as might haye argued longer experience in 
statesmanship. When the time came for providing 
for the treasury of the young confederacy it was his 
share to devise a plan of revenue, and a faith in its 
principles prompted his letter of recommendation to 
the states. Here he was opposed by Hamilton, for 
their schemes for the future were widely different. 
Mr. Rives usually writes with moderation, and if with 
a natural bias in favor of the institutions and people 
of his section, not avoiding the opportunities of em- 
phasis in their behalf, it is expressed with good tem- 
per and reasonable charity for all others. For the dis- 
ciples of Hamilton, and particularly for his latest biog- 
rapher, Mr. J. C. Hamilton, he has less patience, and 
allowably if the latter gentleman is guilty of all the 
misrepresentations and doggedness of error that Mr. 
Rives charges upon him, This isa matter we will not 
decide upon now, though our author repeats the 
charges in his second volume. Suffice it to say that in 
Hamilton and Madison there were opposing theories 
upon most things that rest at the bottom of govern- 
mental designs. There was not much that Madison 
could agree to in Hamilton’s answer to the Rhode 
Island objection to the impost in 1782, embodying, as 
it did, his conceptions of a high-toned federal power, 
directed by some single will, with its praise of a 
funded national debt. On the other hand, Hamil- 
ton’s objections to his friend’s letter to the states in 
1783, on his scheme for a revenue, wherein Madison 
had argued the benefits of many wills made one by 
friendly conjunction, and inculcated mutual defer- 
ence and concession, could but be founded upon what 
seemed to Hamilton an utter inadequacy for national 
success, 

Mr. Rives’s second volume covers the period of the 
growing dissatisfaction with the articles of confedera- 
tion until the final adoption of the Constitution. This 
interval he pronounces the most instructive and, in a 
civil and political view, the most eventful period of 
American annals—a statement only, perhaps, to be 
qualified by the passing conjuncture of affairs. The 
leading agency of Mr. Madison in producing the final 
consummation of government would naturally lead 
his biographer to a large exposition of the common 
danger and the remedy applied ; and he does not hes- 
itate to assume such a scope for his labors. It was, 
he claims, his subject’s practical statesmanship that 
pointed out to him the opportune moment for bring- 
ing forward the decisive measures—an instinct that 
Hamilton had not possessed in 1782, when heagitated 
the question prematurely in New York ; and although 
Madison himself had felt very sensibly the need of re- 
form in 1784 he was in doubt if the juncture had ar- 
rived, which was proved by the nullity which came 
of the movement in Massachusettsthenext year. The 
time was not, however, far distant when even Madi- 
son, as well as the great body of the moderate men of 
the time (whose work the Constitution was), saw that 
the moment was reached. Adams, in England, felt it 
when he experienced the supercilious indifference of 
the government to which he wasso weakly accredited. 
Madison experienced it when he saw thé proposition 
for severing the already insufficient bond, and looked 
forward with gloom to the future which might evolve 
the separation of the states. Monroe was using pre- 
cisely the argument of so much ayail with our genera- 
tion at the beginning of our late conflict—that it was 
as well to use force to prevent the extinction of the 
Union as to defend ourselves thereafter. The South 
was “already jealous of northern politics,” as Mr. 
Madison said, when Jay’s proposed arrangement with 
Spain to surrender the Mississippi for a term of years, 
which met such favor at the East, only increased the 
sectional disquietude; and to allay this, and to pre- 
vent the outburst of civil commotion, now no longer 
uncertain, as the rebellion of Shay in Massachusetts 
and the commotion in other states had shown, and to 
cement friendly reciprocity by a community of com- 





mercial regulations,was the work for “ practical states- 
manship” to accomplish. This Mr. Madison under- 
stood, and led the Virginia legislative body to take 
the steps that conducted to a convention. 

Mr. Rives does not allow the insurrectionary tumult 
in Massachusetts to pass by without comment from 
his own stand-point. The same pecuniary embarrass- 
ments existed in other states, he says, but in Massa- 
chusetts it was the jealous and fierce spirit of democ- 
racy, agrarian in its views, which had been “largely 
infused in the original constitution of New England 
society,” that was at the foundation of the troubles; 
and when the instability of government was so nearly 
proved, and it was seen how nearly overmatched the 
better classes had been, Mr. Rives thinks the reaction 
among them, that led to the friendliest of feelings in 
some for a monarchical form of government, was not 
unnatural. It certainly greatly aided to throw the 
weight and influence of the state almost eutirely on 
the side of the Constitution when formed, and proved 
in her convention that the tyranny of the majority- (as 
in such numbers the opponents of a new federation 
doubtless were at the start) could be met successfully 
by energy, persistency, device, and superior intellect 
and acquirements; for it was all these, against num- 
bers, that secured the acceptation of the Constitution 
in the state convention. It wasnothing but the good 
sense and “ practical statesmanship” of Samuel Adams, 
not content, as Jefferson professed, to lose what had 
been gained by rejecting it for its objectionable fea- 
ture, together with his implicit confidence in the suc- 
cess of the amendments he advocated, that gave, 
strength to its friends and weakened by so much the 
uncompromising agrarian sentiment, as Mr. Rives 
would call it. His account of the convention in 
Boston is touched with not a little of this prejudice 
of his section. It is not that he characterizes it un- 
justly, but that he gives the fanatical opposition a 
setting forth that he does not recognize in the 
convention of other states. Patrick Henry’s oppo- 
sition in his own state was as factious as that 
of the less learned and less eloquent commonalty 
in Massachusetts; but he does not see it under 
the oratorical guise that the great Virginian de- 
bater gave it. The convention in Massachusetts 
was large, as the democratic spirit of her people 
seemed to demand, and had consequently a greater 
absolute number of weak and misguided men; but 
the preponderance was not such that she should 
be singled out in this respect and other states, 
like New York, for instance, left unexposed in 
such particulars. <A little of this sectional fecling, 
not indeed arrogantly, but decidedly, crops out 
frequently in his narrative, as, for instance, when 
he rather disingenuously turns what Washington ex- 
pressed as a mere alternative—that the population of 
castes at the South is not so likely as the democracy 
of the North to relapse into monarchical ideas—into 
a decided opinion, adding on his own part that 
the future history of the United States may yet fur- 
ther confirm it. Again, when he charges Gorham, of 
Massachusetts, with an illiberal sectional policy in 
advocating the closing of the Mississippi, he does 
not see that it was a similar sectional policy on the 
part of Virginia in urging the reverse, and that the 
case was then thought to be one of contrary interests, 
and a matter for a compromise, as the Constitution 
itself was. When Gerry, of Massachusetts, contended 
that if the future states of the West were allowed 
equal representation in the intended Congress, they 
would acquire power and drain the wealth of the 
seaboard, it was merest sectionalism no doubt; but 
it is only on the opposing interests being plainly ex~ 
pressed that the way is opened to plan the effectiye 
compromise by “ practical statesmanship,” and in 
this not always without uncertainty. No better in- 
stance of this miscalculation is shown than in the 
debates on the equal representation of all the states 
in the Senate. A population basis for the other 
house gave the North present preponderance; but it 
was argued that the greater extent and salubrity of 
the South would before long turn the scale—an 
opinion acquiesced in by that section—and it was a 
spirit of compromise North and South that se- 
cured the adoption of the states’ equality in the 
Senate, as a means of securing the North in the 
future against the unqualified ascendency of the 
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South in the government. That this southern 
ascendency in representation was not acquired, 
the great drawback on the prosperity of the 
South which has been so long the source of our in- 
testine troubles is the adequate cause, although South 
Carolina and Georgia little dreamed of such a con- 
tingency when they were refusing to confederate 
without a guarantee of the slave trade. Just what 
the North was seeking to secure itself against then, 
we find within these two weeks the papers of the 
Southwest attempting now—that is, appeals to the 
West to unite with the South to overcome the influ- 
ence of “ Puritania,” as they call it, in the national 
councils. 

In parting with Mr. Rives’s volumes, we cannot say 
that he strives to be a propagandist, or is factious in 
any distasteful degree. On the contrary, he writes 
with moderation and discipline. There is no doubt 
upon which side of the sectional diversities his sym- 
pathies rest, and for this, of course, we have no quar- 
rel. That it should tinge his views is not strange. 
Tite few instances in which we have intimated he de- 
parted from a strict indifference to party feeling, we 
have pointed out not so much for reprobation as a 
note of characterization that the utterly dispassionate 
recital of historical conjunctures has not been written 
yet. The work, so far as it has gone, is certainly 
valuable to any one who would study the growth 
and fashioning of our government, and that, in telling 
the story of this, he could hardly have selected a 
central figure more imposing than that of Madison is 
equally most true. What Mr. Webster said of Madi- 
son, while the ex-President was yet alive—that he was 
the one of all that were concerned in molding the 
Constitution who best knew its history and under- 
stood its meaning—is well borne out by Mr. Rives’s 
recital ; and, in conclusion, we can but quote the au- 
thor’s expectations of the future, which, in a note 
stating that his volume was completed before the late 
war, he introduces thus: “The author cannot but 
express his sincere and sanguine hope that, with the 
re-establishment of peace, the system founded by our 
wise and virtuous ancestors will quietly revert to its 
original principles and beneficent operation, and con- 
tinue to vindicate to future ages and the enlightened 
judgment of the world the comprehensive statesman- 
ship and enlarged and noble patriotism in which it 
was conceived.” J. W. 
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“A Text-book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 
For the use of Schools and Families.” By John C. 
Draper, M.D., Professor of Natural History and Phys- 
iology in the New York Free Academy, and Professor 

. of Analytical Chemistry in the Uni-ersity of New 

ork. Harper & Brothers. 1866. 

Tuts bookis divided into three parts: first, anatomy 
and statical physiology, or that which relates to man 
as an individual and discusses the functions of the 
different organs of the body ; second, dynamic phys- 
iology, or that which relates to individuals in the so- 
cial state and of masses of men or nations; third, hy- 
giene. The treatise consists of fifty-four lectures, the 
substance of those delivered inthe Academy. It was 
chiefly designed as a text-book for academic students. 
It is too advanced for beginners, especially as it 
is often deficient in definitions of terms which 
professional students are supposed to be famil- 
iar with. Being larger than the common school 
treatises on these subjects, more details are presented, 
In general the descriptions are plain, refer to the most 
important facts and principles, and the counsels are 
judicious, commending themselves by their practical 
good sense. Some of the illustrations are to be com- 
mended ‘because the names of certain organs are en- 
grayed in such a way as to avoid the use of references 
by figures or letters, 

Life is regarded as an inborn power directing the 
action of physical laws for its continuance, and is 
maintained by the oxydation of combustible material, 
or the assimilation of air, water, and food. The 
body is only a temporary shape assumed by myriads 
of particles passing through a determinate career. 
The tissues are composed of cells—the primordial 
condition of all organisms—the multiplication of 
which constitutes growth. The average amount o! 


food consumed by every man is 3,100 pounds per an- 
num. This consists of nitrogenous compounds, as al- 
bumin and casein ; hydro-carbons, as butter, fat, and 
oils ; carbo-hydrates, as sugar, starch, and gum; and 
inorganic salts, chiefly common salt and phosphates. 
Mastication, the action of the saliva and gastric juice, 
convert food into chyme, a fluid in which the hydro- 
carbons are undissolved. The intestinal juices are re- 
quired to digest the fats and reduce them in a way 
like their combination with alkalies to form soap. 
When the hydro-carbons are assimilated the fluid be- 
comes chyle, and is transfused into the arteries by a 
different route from that taken by the chyme. The 
time required for the digestion of the more common 
dishes are given, and it appears that, when fried, food 
digests less easily than when roasted or boiled. In- 
digestion is a symptom of some disease. 

The nutritive fluids are absorbed by capillary at- 
traction. Blood forms by weight one-eighth part of 
the body, and derives its color from numerous disks 
scattered through the fluid, twenty millions of which 
are destroyed at every pulsation of the heart. Dr. J. 
W. Draper’s theory of the cause of the circulation of 
the blood is adopted. It supposes that, capillary at- 
traction causes thé arterial to pass through the inter- 
mediate minute vessels intv venous blood. The heart 
does not exert sufficient force to drive the blood 
through the capillaries and veins, but it keeps the 
arteries filled, so that a free supply is constantly pres- 
ent to enter the intricate frame-work, with its little 
disks laden with oxygen. The carbonaceous tissues 
through which the capillaries anastomose abstract the 
oxygen from the disks forming carbonic acid, which 
remains in the blood destroying its affinity for the 
sides of the tubes. Therefore, the blood urges its 
way onward through the veins to the lungs without 
pulsation, and gives off the impure carbonic acid in 
respiration. The author gives the details of many 
experiments upon the subject of insensible perspira- 
tion. Out of 6.36 pounds of aliment daily consumed, 
five were insensibly lost by perspiration and respira- 
tion, that is, the most of our food escapes through the 
pores of the skin and air-cells of the lungs. Experi- 
ments on respiration showed the average number of 
expirations in a minute to be sixteen, each one 
amounting to 38.8 cubic inches. The inevitable con- 
clusion was that the office of the lungs is to introduce 
oxygen and remove carbonic acid from the system. 

Animal heat is produced by the oxydation of food, 
or its burning. Experiments by the author indicate 
that the state of the health can be readily determined 
by the chemical charaeter of the fluids ejected from 
the system. Nervous energy is said to be produced 
by the oxydation of phosphorus, and this statement 
is sustained by the presence of a greater amount of 
phosphates in the liquid ejecta after any powerful 
nervous affection. In opposition to phrenologists, 
Draper states convincingly that the office of the cere- 
bellum is to produce regularity in the action of the 
muscles, 

The second part—dynamic physiology—is con- 
densed into three lectures, and treats of the mode of 
reproduction, the course of human life, and the influ- 
ence of external agents on the physical and intellectual 
condition of man. Life is divided into five stages, 
the fetal, infantile, adolescent, adult, and old age. 
The subjects of Darwinism and the unity of the 
human race belong to this part, and are briefly dis- 
cussed. 

-The subject of hygiene is treated severally with 
respect to the functions of digestion, respiration, the 
skin, muscles, and to prophylactics. Food should be 
taken at regular hours, and adapted to the age and 
condition. The mortality among city children in the 
summer is ascribed to improper diet. Man’s teeth 
prove him omnivorous, but the relative proportions of 
animal and vegetable food used vary with the climate. 
Animals designed for the butcher’s stall should be 
killed fasting, otherwise the gastric juice will impart 
a strong flavor to the meat. Capons are recom- 
mended, and broiling is considered the best method 
of cooking. Cow’s milk should be diluted four or 
five times with water before it is fit for infants. 
Vegetable food needs to be selected with great care. 
The finest brands of wheat flour are deficient in the 
elements composing teeth, hence it is suggested that 





the bad teeth among the children of wealthy families 


are more due to the flour than sugar consumed. All 
fresh ripe fruits are beneficial. Vinegar often assists 
digestion. Water is the natural fluid to quench thirst, 
If it contains infusions of organic matters, its action is 
deadly. Lead and copper should be avoided in the 
construction of reservoirs. Tea and coffee stimulate 
and take the place of food to some extent. The latter 
is most beneficial when prepared as an infusion. 
Chocolate is indigestible. Alcoholic stimulants should 
never be taken before excessive labor. After severe 
exercise their moderate use is considered beneficial. 
Tobacco in excess is injurious. Great care should be 
taken to secure perfect ventilation. The use of steam- 
pipes to warm rooms is soundly condemned. The 
greater average length of country over city life is 
ascribed to plenty of ventilation. Change of air is 
one of the best remedial agents. The use of flannel 
next the skin in all seasons is approved. 

The best example of prophylactics, or the practical 
methods employed to forestall disease, is vaccination. 
The most successful drug in use is quinine—to pro- 
tect against fever. Rigid quarantine may modify the 
fearful epidemic scourges that frequently sweep over 
the world. Cholera spreads by contact with effluvia, 
foul air, and is induced by a bad state of the system. 
Care to avoid effluvia, to secure pure air and a good 
general state of health, is the best preventive against 
cholera, Hence, to avoid the coming epidemic, the 
author argues that the streets should be properly 
cleaned, wet cellars drained and dried by fire, disin- 
fectants employed; that the body should be washed 
at least twice a week, flannel underclothing worn 
with frequent changes, bad food avoided, and, above 
all, the mind should not be Gepressed by fear. 


“ Snencerian Key to Practical Penmanship.” Prepared 
Sor the * Spencerian authors” by H. C. Spencer. Ivi- 
son, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., New York, 1866. Pp. 
176. 

Tue object of this book, as the title suggests, is to 
explain the system of penmanship devised by Mr. 
Platt R. Spencer many years ago. Amid the dreary 
bombast which abounds in the volume there may be 
found many valuable hints to those who are acquir- 
ing a style of chirography, as well as to instructors in 
the art. As to the system itself, it is too well known 
to need special consideration. In general, it is true 
that every person may be taught to write well, and 
even handsomely, but, in fact, there is as much indi- 
viduality in handwriting as in dress, demeanor, man- 
ner of speech, and mode of expressing thoughts on 
paper. Legibility and clegance must, of course, be 
the first requisites for excellence in penmanship, and 
if either must be sacrificed, it must be the latter ; 
and the most that a teacher can hope to do is to so 
direct the natural bent of the pupil as to eliminate 
inherent faults and inject excellences. Some chil- 
dren write well almost by intuition ; others acquire a 
“ good hand,” as it is called, only by long practice ; 
and others still never succeed in making anything 
but ungainly scrawls, always illegible to others, and 
ofttimes to themselves. These last would confer a 
favor upon their friends by devoting their spare time 
to the study of the book before us, and the practice 
which it enjoins. 

We have spoken of individuality in writing. So 
well recognized is this that we have met people who 
fancy that they can discover character from hand-writ- 
ing, and some have attained to no mean skill in the 
art. That the accountant writes a different hand from 
that of the minister, and the latter in turn produces a 
manuscript that no one would mistake for the work of 
a professional copyist, is a statement that requires no 
proof. So far as our observation extends editors are 
the most illegible of penmen, next come lawyers, then 
ministers. Printers are supposed to be able to deci- 
pher any sort of marks on paper, though to others 
they seem more like Egyptian hieroglyphics than 
aught else, and this, together with the unavoid- 
able haste in which editors are often compelled to 


manuscripts penned by journalists, Ministers and 
lawyers, on the other hand, write for their own eyes 
alone, and hence contract the habit of making all sorts 
of abbreviations and peculiar characters, which are 
intelligible to them if to no one else. As business 














write, furnishes a reason for the illegibility of most - 


men write for the eyes of others they are pretty sure ° 
to aim at legibility, whatever else they may lose sight 
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of in their penmanship. Autographs afford a fine 
field for study. Some are bold and clear, like the fa- 
mous signature of John Hancock to the Declaration 
of Independence ; others are cramped, crooked, un- 
gainly ; others still are illegible, as if the writers’ ob- 
ject was to conceal rather than show what their names 
are. This last is very popular with young poets, who 
look forward to the day when an appreciative poster- 
ity will attach some value to their sign-manuals. 


To those who are interested in the subject of auto- 
graphs a collection lying before us as we write 
would afford a pleasant study. At the head of the 
list are the signatures of Horace Greeley and William 
C. Bryant. The former is a perfect counterpart of the 
appearance of its writer. Every letter is misshapen 
and in defiance of every known rule of penmanship, 
and the general effect is that each is trying to run away 
from its fellows, reminding one of an army demoral- 
ized. Mr, Bryant, on the contrary, writes a singu- 
larly neat and regular hand; every letter is made 
with precision and each word is neatly rounded off. For 
regularity, his signature is equalled only by those of 
Prof. James Hadley, of Yale College, and George 8. 
Hillard, of Boston. Donald G. Mitchell writes a 
queer hand, quite legible and very attractive by its 
uniqueness. The signatures of Bayard Taylor, Parke 
Godwin, General John A. Dix, Dr. Henry W. Bellows, 
and Theodore Tilton might pass for those of business 
men, so clear and bold are they. Henry W. Longfel- 
low, Richard Grant White, T. B. Aldrich, James Par- 
ton, James D. Dana, John Savage, George Ticknor, 
“Barry Gray,” and George Bancroft, write “ back- 
handed,” each preserving a certain individuality of 
his own; thus, Longfellow inclines his letters at a 
greater angle than docs White, and most all his marks 
are curvilinear, imparting a singular grace to his 
writing. A stranger looking at Prof. Francis Bowen's 
autograph would not be surprised to learn that it 
was written by a student of political economy, so 
regular and uniform are the letters, William Rounse- 
ville Alger writes a tremulous hand, in marked con- 
trast with the graceful yet bold chirography of John 
G. Whittier. Jacob Abbott's signature suggests at 
once the idea that he had just “set a copy” fora 
pupil, while that of George William Curtis is as flow- 
ing and easy as his style of composition. Henry T. 
Tuckerman’s chirography, too, is an apt rescript of the 
readiness with which he is supposed to compose. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s autograph has no marked 
characteristic and affords quite a contrast to that of 
James Russell Lowell (who writes his name J. R. 
Lowell, however), which would be elmost illegible to 
a person unfamiliar with his name, if such an one can 
be found among his countrymen. And so we might 
run through the list if space would permit. We must 
leave it, however, only regretting that we cannot print 
fac-similes of all the signatures in these columns, that 
those of our readers who fancy that the handwriting 
furnishes an index of character might study them 
with a view to testing their theories. 
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AMERICAN. 


In view of the present movement in favor of the pas- 
sage of a copyright law, the following letter by the late 
Washington Irving is of considerable interest. It was 
written to Mr. Lewis Gaylord Clarke, the whilom editor 
of the “ Knickerbocker Magazine,” in the winter of 1840, 
when a similar movement was contemplated, and printed, 
we presume, at that time. We reprint from the original 
“copy,” which consists of three pages of largish note 
paper, yellow and torn; the handwriting is neat but not 
very plain. The postmark on the back is “ Tarrytown, 
Jan, 14th.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER, 

Str: Having seen it stated, more than once, in the 
public papers, that I declined subscribing my name to 
the petition, presented to Congress during a former ses- 
sion, for an act of international copyright, I beg leave, 
through your pages, to say, in explanation, that I de- 
clined not from any hostility or indifference to the object 
of the petition, in favor of which my sentiments have 
always been openly expressed, but merely because I did 
not relish the phraseologywf the petition, and because I 
expected to see the measure pressed from another quar- 


ter. I wrote about the same time, however, to members 
of Congress in support of the application. 

As no other petition has been sent to me for signature, 
and as silence on my part may be misconstrued, I now, 
as far as my name may be thought of-any value, enroll 
it among those who pray most earnestly to Congress for 
this act of international equity. I consider it due not 
merely to foreign authors, to whose lucubrations we are 
so deeply indebted for constant instruction and delight, 
but to our own native authors, who are implicated in the 
effects of the wrong done by our present laws. 

For myself, my literary career as an author is drawing 
to a close, and cannot be much affected by any disposi- 
tion of this question ; but we have a young literature 
springing up, and daily unfolding itself with wonderful 
energy and luxuriance, which, as it promises to shed a 
grace.and lustre upon the nation, deserves all its foster. 
ing care. How much this growing literature may be re- 
tarded by the present state of our copyright law, I had 
recently an instance in the cavalier treatment of a work 
of merit, written by an American, who had not yet estab- 
lished a commanding name in the literary market. I 
undertook, as a friend, to dispose of it for him, but found 
it impossible to get an offer from any of our principal 
publishers. They even declined to publish it at the au- 
thor’s cost, alleging that it was not worth their while to 
trouble themselves about native works, of doubtful suc- 
cess, while they could pick and choose among the success- 
ful works daily poured out by the British press, for which 
they had nothing to pay for copyright. 

This simple fact spoke volumes to me, as I trust it will 
do to all who may peruse these lines. I do not mean to 
enter into the discussion of a subject that has already 
been treated so voluminously. I will briefly observe that 
I have seen few arguments advanced against the proposed 
act that ought to weigh with intelligent and high-minded 
men, while I have noticed some that have been urged so 
sordid and selfish in their natureZand so narrow in the 
scope of their policy, as almost to Be insulting to those to 
whom they were addressed. 

I trust that, whenever this question comes before Con- 
gress, it will at once receive an action prompt and de- 
cided, and be carried by an overwhelming if not unani- 
mous vote, worthy of an enlightened, a just, and a gen- 
erous nation. Your obedient servant, 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who writes from Princeton, sends 
us the query below, the answer to which we have forgot- 
ten, if we ever knew it, which we doubt : 

To THE EpiTor oF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Will you have the kindness to answer the following 
question ; and, if you cannot, please publish it for answer ? 
To whom does the following quotation apply from Ten- 
nyson’s “ Dream of Fair Women,” sixty-seventh stanza ? 


‘“‘ Morn broadened on the borders of the dark 
Ere I saw her who clasped in her last trance 
Her murdered father’s head.” 


INQUIRER. 

IN addition to the fifteen or twenty volumes which 
make up the collected edition of his works, the late Wash- 
ington Irving left materials’ enough uncollected for two 
more volumes of the ordinary size. These posthumous 
writings of his which exist in print in the shape of arti- 
cles contributed to magazines, home and foreign, are to be 
edited by Mr. Pierre Irving, his biographer, and published 
by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton under the title of “ Spanish 
Papers.” 

Mr. EpwArp 8. RAND, JR., favorably known as a flori- 
eulturist, is about to publish through Messrs. Tilton & 
Co. a new volume, entitled “The Culture of Hardy 
Plants.” It will be illustrated by a number of floral draw- 
ings from the pencil of Mr. Hammatt Billings, of Boston. 

Messrs. LEypoLpt & Hout, the American publishers 
of the Tauchnitz edition of “ British Authors,” have 
lately added to their list a number of late English pub- 
lications, which are not likely to be reprinted in this coun- 
try. Chiefest among them are Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s last volume of verse, “The Lost Tales of Miletus,” 
of which we gave aspecimen or two a few weeks since ; 
“ Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,” by Georgiana M. Craik ; “ Mad- 
ame Fontenoy,” by the author of “ Mademoiselle Mori ;” 
“ Love’s Conflict,” by Mrs. Ross Church, née Frances Marry- 
att, a daughter of the sea novelist ; and “ Maxwell Drew- 
ett,” by F. G. Trafford, the author of “George Geith,” a 
novelist of remarkable power. The popularity of this 
favorite series is steadily on the increase in this country, 
large editions of its most popular volumes being sold at 
once. 

Mr. J. W. Bouton, of this city, has secured a number 
of copies of Gilchrist’s “Life of William Blake,” a 
unique and expensive work which was published in Eng- 
land, in 1868, and attracted a great deal of notice, recall- 





ing attention as it did to the memory of a neglected man 
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of genius. Who Blake was, and what he accomplished, 
both as an artist and a poet, no one well versed in the 
art and poetry of the last seventy or eighty years, need 
to be told. In both he was a most undoubted original, 
working after his own methods, which were diametri- 
cally opposed to those of his time. How beautiful, for 
instance, is this little childish pastoral, originally pub. 
lished in 1789, in his “ Songs of Innocence ;” 
‘‘ Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he, laughing, said to me; 
‘*** Pipe a song about a lamb,’ 
So I pipedwith merry cheer: 
‘Piper, pipe that song again,’ 
So I piped: he wept to hear. 
‘** Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer,’ 
So I sang the same again, 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


‘** Piper, sit thee down and write, + 
In a book, that all may read.’ 
So he vanished from my sight, 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 


** And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear.”’ 

Very different is this strange poem, published five years 
later, in the “ Songs of Experience.” It recalls the ele- 
mental sympathy, the feeling of the cosmical universe 
which underlies so much that Mr. Emerson has written ; 

“ Hear the voice of the bard, 
Who present, past, and future sees ; 
Whose ears have heard 
The Holy Word, 
That walked among the ancient trees; 


“Calling the lapsed soul, 
And weeping in the evening dew; 
That might control 
The starry pole, 
And fallen, fallen light renew. 


“O earth! O earth! return! 
Arise from out the dewy grass ! 
Night is worn, 

And the morn 
Rises from a slumberous mass, 


“Turn away no more— 
Why wilt thou turn away? 
‘The starry floor, 
The watery shore 
Is given thee till the break of day.” 

The “ Life of Blake” is in two large octavo volumes, pro- 
fusely illustrated from Blake’s own designs, which are 
without a parallel in the history of art ; few are agreeable, 
but most of them—particularly those which illustrate the 
“ Book of Job’’—are full of power and terror. Mr. Bou- 
ton’s prices are about one-third less than the original cost 
of importation at the time of publication, ranging from 
ten dollars in cloth to fifteen dollars in half morocco. 


WE haveto record this week the death of Jared Sparks, 
LL.D., who died of pneumonia at his residence in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on the 14th of March, in the seventy-sev- 
enth year of his age. Mr. Sparks was born at Willing- 
ton, Conn., May 10, 1789. A poor boy, he worked for his 
own support from the time he was old enough to do so, 
agriculturally and mechanically, until he was able by 
teaching and otherwise to fit himself for college. He fin- 
ished his preparatory studies at Phillips Exeter Acade- 
my, and entered Harvard College in 1811, where he grad. 
uated in 1815. He then began the study of divinity at the 
Cambridge School, and, two years later, returned to Har- 
vard, where he filled the office of tutor of mathematics 
until 1819, when he was ordained as minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church at Baltimore. Alone among the clergy- 
men of that city in his advocacy of Unitarianism, his 
preaching attracted much attention and excited the op- 
position of his more orthodox brethren. Not long after he 
received the appointment of chaplain to Congress, which 
was something of an honor considering the novelty and un- 
fashionableness of his creed. In 1820 he published “ The 
Ritual and Doctrines of the Episcopal Church,” and the 
succeeding year commenced a monthly periodical, “The 
Unitarian Miscellany,” which he edited during his resi- 
dence in Baltimore, being himself its largest contributor, 
He commenced in its pages a controversy with Dr. Miller, 
of Princeton, on “ The Comparative Moral Tendency of 
the Trinitarian and Unitarian Doctrines,” the substance 
of which, consisting of letters, was collected in a volume 
and published in 1823. He also edited a “Collection of 
Essays and Tracts in Theology,” which was completed in 
six volumes in 1826. He had previously resigned 
his pastoral charge on account of ill health, and, purchas- 
ing the “ North American Review,” of which he was one 
of the original founders, he edited that solid periodical 





for seven years, In 1828 he published his “ Life of John 
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Jedyard,” the American traveler, the materials for which 
were mostly drawn from unpublished sources. The 
same year he made a visit to Europe, in pursuance of a 
plan which he had formed of publishing the writings of 
Washington, with notes and illustrations, and resided 
there a twelvemonth, spending the time in the examina- 
tion of documents in the public offices of London and 
Paris. The Washington papers, with a life of the writer, 
were published between 1834 and 1837 in twelve octavo 
volumes. While engaged in the preparation of this great 
work, Mr. Sparks published “ The Diplomatic Corre 
spondence of the American Revolution,” in twelve volumes’ 
and “The Life of Gouverneur Morris, with Selections 
from his Correspondence,” in three volumes. In 1834 he 
commenced a “ Library of American Biography,” in two 
series, one of ten volumes, 1834-8; and one of fifteen 
volumes, 1844-8. During this period, in 1840, appeared 
“The Works of Benjamin Franklin,” in ten volumes. 
Mr. Sparks then made a second visit to Europe, and dur- 
ing his researches in the French archives discovered the 
Red-Line Map which afterwards became so famous in 
connection with the Webster-Ashburton treaty. Mr. 
Sparks was professor of history in Harvard College from 
1839 to 1849, and president of the same institution from 
1849 to 1852. The last of his historical works, “ Corre- 
spondence of the American Revolution,” in four volumes, 
was published in 1854. The historical library of Mr. 
Sparks, a collection containing many curious and valuable 
books, was presented by him during his lifetime to Har- 
vard College. 


FOREIGN. 


Ir is to be regretted that so little is known of the pri- 
vate life of Mr. Thomas Love Peacock, whose death we 
noted last week, for portions of it must have been inter- 
esting. We have nothing to add to the few facts already 
given except that Mr. Peacock was, at one time, a clerk 
in the India House, like Charles Lamb, and that, like 
Lamb, he retired on a pension, shortly before the com- 
pany was deprived of its political powers. 

Mr. Peacock’s earliest work—the earliest, at least, of 
which we have heard—was a volume of verse, entitled 
“The Genius of the Thames, Palmyra, and Other Poems.” 
It was published before ‘ The Philosophy of Melancholy,” 
which was published in 1812, his twenty-sixth year, a 
large quarto, as was the fashion then, elegantly printed 
by Bulmer, at the famous Shakespeare Press, for T. Hook- 
ham, Jr., and a number of firms, one of which was John 
Ballantyne, of Edinburgh. Mr. Hookham, the publisher, 
was a friend of Shelley’s, who wrote him several letters 
at this time, in one of which, under the date of August, 
1812, he speaks of Mr. Peacock and his poems. “I shall 
take the liberty,” he says, “of returning the two poems 
which you have sent me, and only regret that my powers 
are so circumscribed as to prevent me from becoming ex- 
tensively useful to your friend. The poems abound with 
a genius, an information, the power and extent of which 
I admire in proportion as I lament the object of their 
application. Mr. Peacock conceives that commerce is 
property ; that the glory of the British flag is the happi- 
ness of the British people; that George III., so far from 
having been a warrior and a tyrant, has been a pa- 
triot. To me it appears otherwise; and I have 
rigidly accustomed myself not to be seduced by the 
loveliest eloquence or the sweetest strains to regard 
with intellectual toleration that which ought not 
to be tolerated by those who love liberty, truth, 

and virtue. I mean not to say that Mr. Peacock does 
not love them ; but I do mean to say that he regards-those 
means instrumental to their progress which I regard in- 
strumental to their destruction. (See ‘Genius of the 
Thames,’ pp. 24, 26, 28, 76, 98.) At the same time, I am 
free to say that the poem appears to be far beyond me. 
diocrity in genius and versification, and the conclusion of 
‘Palmyra’ the finest piece of poetry I ever read. I have 
not had time to read the ‘ Philosophy of Melancholy,’ 
and of course am only half acquainted with that genius 
and those powers whose application I should consider 
myself rash and impertinent in criticising did I not con. 
ceive that frankness and justice demand it.” The serious- 
ness of this criticism on such a trifle as, without doubt, 
the poem was, occasions a smile, till we remember that 
the writer was Shelley, and that he had only just com_ 
pleted his twentieth year. We have no especial wish to 
read “ Palmyra ” now, in spite of Shelley’s praise, having 
lately read “The Philosophy of Melancholy,” which be. 
longs to the class of poems on abstract themes of which 
the “Pleasures of Hope” and “Memory” are the most 
successful. It is written in Popeian heroics, which areso 
easy to read and so difficult toremember.. The “Notes” 


(Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, little dogs and all,” 
wrote notes to their verses fifty years ago) are the mos; 
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readable things in the volume, which is about fifteen 
inches high by twelve inches broad. “Rhododaphne” 
is much better, partly because it contains a story, and 
partly because it is not written in heroics. The subject 
is classical (or intended to be such, in a moderately 
romantic way), the scene being laid in Thessaly, and the 
fable the story of a young Greek who succumbed to the 
enchantments of the sorceress, Rhododaphne, who 
may be supposed to be the embodiment of the rose- 
laurel. The story is pretty in conception and fluently 
handled, the versification deserving the praise which 
Poe bestowed upon it, viz., that it was “brimful of 
music.” Here is a specimen from the first canto: 
“* Flowers may die on many a stem: 

Fruits may fall from many a tree : 

Not the more for loss of them 

Shall this fair world a desert be: 

Thou on every grove will see 

Fruits and flowers enough for thee. 

Stranger ! I with thee will share 

The votive fruits and flowers there, 

Rich in fragrance, fresh in bloom ; 

These may find a happier doom: 

If they change not, fade not now, 

Decm that Love accepts thy vow.” 


Here is a song sung by the enchantress in a pirate’s 
bark : 

‘* The Nereid’s home is calm and bright, 
The ocean depths below, 
Where liquid streams of emerald light 
Through caves of coral flow. 
She has a lyre of silver strings 
Framed on a pearly shell, 
And sweetly to that lyre she sings 
The shipwrecked seaman’s knell. 


‘* The ocean-snake in sleep she binds , 
The dolphins round her play: 
His purple conch the Triton winds 
Responsive to the lay: 
Proteus and Phorcys, sea-gode old. 
Watch by her coral cell, 
To hear on watery echoes rolled, 
The shipwrecked seaman’s knell.” 


Graceful and sweet, but hardly to be compared, as a 
piece of classicism, to the “ Hymn to Pan” in “ Eudym- 
ion,” which must have been written about the same 
time, the preface to the poem being dated April 10, 1818. 
Keats, however, was a born Grecian, as well as a poet, 
while Mr. Peacock was not. <A pleasure-palace in the 
sixth canto of “ Rhododaphne” recalls the enchanted 

alace in “ Lamia,” of which it may have been the pro- 
totype, though it is probable that both Keats and Mr. 
Peacock were alike indebted to Philostratus’s “De Vita 
Apollonii,” as quoted by old Burton in his “‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy.” 

Of Mr. Peacock’s novels, “ Headlong Hall ” and “ Night- 
mare Abbey,” we have already spoken, though briefly. 
We said nothing, however, of the verses scattered 
through them, and as these show Mr. Peacock’s talent to 
more advantage than anything we have quoted from 
“ Rhododaphne,” we will quote a couple of songs. 

The following airy drinking-catch is from “ Headlong 
Hall: ” 

SONG. 

In his last bin Sir Peter lies, 

Who knew not what it was to frown ; 
Death took him mellow, by surprise, 

And in his cellar stopped him down. 
Through all our land we could not boast 

A knight more gay, more prompt than he 
To rise and fill a bumper toast, 

Ané pass it round with * Three times three !"’ 


None better knew the feast to sway, 
Or keep mirth’s boat in better trim ; 
For nature had but little clay 
Like that of which she molded him. 
The meanest guest that graced his board 
Was there the freest of the free, 
His bumper toast when Peter poured 
And passed it round with “* Three times three !"’ 


He kept at true good humor’s mark 
The social flow of pleasure’s tide ; 
He never made a brow look dark, 
Nor caused a tear but when he died. 
No sorrow round his tomb should dwell ; 
More pleased his gay old ghost would be, 
For funeral song and passing bell, 
To hear no sound but “* Three times three!" 


The couplet in italics is admirable, as exquisite, indeed, in 
its way as the lines of the old poet who, singing the 
praises of his lady, says: 
“ ] think nature hath lost the mold 
Where she her shape did take.” 
“Nightmare Abbey” furnishes a companion piece : 
SONG. 
Seamen three! What men be ye? 


Gotham’s three wise men we be. 
Whither in your bow] so free ? 





To rake the moon from out the sea. 


The bowl goes trim. The moon doth ghine; 
And our ballast is old wine; 
And your ballast is old wine. 


Who art thou so fast adrift ? 

Iam he they call Old Care: 

Then on board we will thee lift. 
No; I may not enter there. 
Wherefore s0? °Tis Jove’s decree, 
in a bowl Care may not be; 

In a bowl Care may not be. 


Fear ye not the waves that roll ? 

No; in charmed boat we swim. 

What the charm that floats the bow] ? 

Water may not pass the brim. 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine ; 
And our ballast is old wine ; 

And your ballast is old wine. 


The flavor of that suggests the lyrics ef Barry Cornwall, 
the finest English lyrist since the days of the Elizabethan 
poets. 

Some of the best things in Dean Milman’s late volume 


the minor pieces of the pastoral poets, a comparatively 
narrow but beautiful walk, in which his genius moves 
with ease and spirit. The following trifle, in its felicitous 
simplicity, recalls the translations of ‘the first half of the 
seventeenth century ; those of Stanley, for instance, whose 
version of Anacreon, free as it is, is yet the best that has 
been made in English : 
“Drink the glad wine with me, 
With me spend youth’s gay hours ; 
Or a sighing lover be, 
Or crown thy brow with flowers. 
When I am merry and mad, 
Merry and mad be you ; 
When I am sober and gad, 
Be sad and sober too.” 
Equally excellent are a few lines from a lively comic 
song by Teleclides, a playwright of the time of Pericles : 
“Every ditch with wine is flowing, 
Loaves and cakes around us fight, 
Each our dainty palate wooing, 
Boasting each its purer white. 
To our kitchens troop the fish, 
Haste themselves to boil and fry, 
Lay them down upon the dish, 
And to the smoking table hie. 
Flows of broth a savory tide, 
Round our couches bubbling stil! ; 
And little rills of sauces glide, 
In smooth meanders, where we wil!.”’ 

AN interesting volume of African travel will shortly be 
published in Germany, compiled from the papers of the 
late Wilhelm von Harnier, who, in 1860, visited Africa 
and explored the countries between Chartum and Zanzi- 
bar. The title of the volume, which is to be a fine quar- 
to with colored illustrations, is “Reise am Oberen Nil.” 
Dr. A. Petermann, the geographer, furnishes the preface. 

TuE French, who have taken kindly of late years to 
English institutions, among others the P. R., which they 
call Le Box, are about to have a new sporting journal, en 
titled Le Derby. It will be edited by M. Leon Bertrand, 
and will have a good corps of contributors, among others 
Leon Gozlan, and Alexandre Dumas, the younger. 

THE second volume of the “ Life of Cesar,” which was 
said to be nearly ready for publication, is delayed to allow 
the imperial writer to make further changes therein. It 
will contain the war with the Gauls. 


SoME idea of the extraordinary number of sermons 
annually preached in England may be gathered from the 
following bit of statistics on the subject, made by Dean 
Ramsey. “Taking,” he says, “the clergy list of the 
Church of England for 1864, I find 260 pages—on an 
average there are seventy churches or chapels on each 
page. This gives 18,200 places of worship for the 
Establishment. The Dissenting places of worship, of all 
denominations, it is said, are equal in number with those 
of the church ; but say they are 2,000 less. This would 
give us 16,200 places of worship more. Then from the 
‘Edinburgh Almanack’ we find the Established Church 
of Scotland, with its sixteen synods and eighty-four 
Presbyteries, to contain 1,235 places of worship. The 
Free Church, with sixteen synods and seventy-one Pres 
byteries, about 985. Dissenters of all persuasions from 
the Scottish Established Church (United Presbyterian 
Associate Synod, Independents, Baptists, Roman Catho- 
lics, Episcopalians) may be taken, I am informed, at 900, 
making a total of 37,520 churches in Great Britain. 
Now, in some of these one sermon only is preached. In 
a good many three are preached, and in most two. So 
that giving two weekly sermons to each would be a fair 
and perhaps a low average. This makes 75,040 sermons 
delivered every Sabbath day in the churches of Great 
Britain alone, or the enormous number of 3,902,080—i.c., 
nearly four millions of sermons during the year.” 





THE next number of the “ Temple Bar” will contain 


of translations from the Greek poets are his versions of 
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the experiences of a regular “ casual,” who happened to 
be in the Lambeth shed the night that Mr. Greenwood 
stayed there. So it is said, though it would not surprise 
us if the paper in question should be a clever squib by 
Mr. George Augustus Sala. 

Some idea of the business done in England in circu- 
lating libraries, and the money realized thereby, may be 
gathered from the report of the directors of Mudie’s Se- 
lect Library Company, which places the balance resulting 
from last year’s trading at over seven thousand pounds, 
which amount pays the shareholders at the rate of seven 
and a half percent. on their investments—an enormous 
rate of interest for England. 











PERSONAL. 


“THE CounTRY PARSON” has a paper in the March 
number of “ Fraser” entitled “ Concerning Beards: being 
Thoughts on Progress, specially in Scotland.” 

Mr. MaAtrHew ARNOLD contributes to the March 
numbef of the “Cornhill” the first portion of an article 
on “ The Study of Celtic Literature.” 

Mrs. CHARLEs, the author of the “ Schénberg Cotta 
Family,” is publishing a new story in “The Family 
Treasury” entitled “The Draytons and the Davenants: 
being the Personal Recollections of Mrs. Olive Drayton, 
of the Fen Country.” 

Mr. JAMES GREENWOOD, the writer of “A Night in 
the Workhouse,” is publishing a series of sketches, under 
the name of “Starlight Readings,” in the Evening Star. 

Mr. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA has a paper on Glasgow 
in the March number of “ Temple Bar Magazine.” 

Mrs. Henry Woop commences a new novel in the 
April number of “ Temple Bar.” 

M. ALEXANDER Dumas, the elder, has lately finished 
a new play, which will shortly be produced at the 
Gaieté. Its title is “ Gabriel Lambert.” 

M. EMILE GIRARDIN has withdrawn from the editorial 
chair of La Presse, which has lately received two official 
“ warnings.” 

M. GLAIS Bizorn is the writer of a new play which is 
well spoken of, “ Un Duel en Trois Parties.” 

M. Emrie AvaiEnr’s new play, “Le Baron d’Estri- 
gault,” is now being played at the Odéon. 

Mr. Herworru Dixon, of the Atheneum, is engaged to 
furnish a descriptive and historical account of the Tower 
of London for the Archeological Congress. 

Tue last steamer brings us news of the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Whewell, master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Born of humble parentage, at Lancaster, in 1794, he be- 
came a pupil of the Free Grammar School of his native 
town, and in due course entered Trinity College, where, 
in 1828, he was elected professor of mineralogy, a post 
which he filled for ten years, when he was elected to the 
chair of moral philosophy. In 1841 he was nominated 
to the mastership. Dr. Whewell was a voluminous wri- 
ter, chiefly on moral philosophy, political economy, and 
mathematics. His chief works are, “A History of the 
Inductive Sciences ;’ “The Philosophy of the Induce, 
tive Sciences,” since expanded into “ The History of Sci- 
entific Ideas ;’ ‘‘ Novum Organum Renovatum ;” “The 
Philosophy of Discovery ;’ “The Elements of Morality, 
including Polity ;” the “ Bridgewater Treatise on Astron 
omy ;’ “Notes on the Architecture of the German 
Churches ;” “ Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy 
in England ;” “ Lectures on Systematic Morality ;’ “In- 
dications of the Creator,” an answer to “ The Vestiges of 
Creation,” besides many educational mathematical works. 
He also translated Goethe's Pastoral of “Hermann and 
Dorothea,” Auerbach’s “‘ Professor’s Wife,” Grotius on the 
“Rights of War and Peace,” and three volumes of a 
translation of Plato, under the title of “The Platonic 
Dialogues for English Readers.’ Rumor likewise attrib- 
uted to his pen “ The Plurality of Worlds,” an anony- 
mous book which made considerable sensation at the 
time of its publication. 

Liszt, having sent to Rome, lately, a gift of 20,000 
francs, as a contribution to the Peter’s Pence, has re- 
ceived the following letter from Cardinal Antonelli : 


“ MONSIEUR THE COMMANDER: 


“Tn accordance with the desire expressed in your esti- 
mable communication, 1 have made it my duty to place 
at the feet of our Holy Father the generous offering 
which you have placed at our disposal on the occasion of 
the necessitous circumstances in which the state is placed 
at this moment. The Holy Father is very sensible of the 
sentiments of respect and affection which you have mani- 
fested toward the august chief of our holy religion, and 
he has deigned to accept, with his ordinary ess, 
your generous offering of 20,000 francs as a testimony of 





your devotion to the Holy Chair. He greets you, on this 
occasion, with his apostolic benediction. I am happy, 
monsieur, that this circumstance procures me the pleasure 
of praying you to accept the assurance of the profound 
esteem with which I subscribe myself, your devoted ser- 
vant, G. CARD. ANTONELLI.” 


DEsMOND RYAN, the musical critic of the London 
Morning Herald, has brought a libel suit against Mr. 
Wood, proprietor of the Orchestra newspaper. The de- 
fendant declared in his paper that the plaintiff took 
bribes for favorable notices of various artists, and charac- 
terized him as “a highwayman of the press.” The trial 
brought out some curious developments of literary and 
musical life. Ryan obtained £250 damages. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MEssrs. Hurp & Hovuenron announce “ Sermons,” by 
Robert South, D.D. 

Mr. C. B. RICHARDSON has in the press “ The Army of 
the Potomac,” by William Swinton. 

Messrs. LEYPOLDT & Hout will shortly publish “ Ma- 
terials for Translating English into French,” by Dr. 
Emile Otto ; and “The Lost Tales of Miletus,” by Sir E. 
B. Lytton. 


Mr. W.J.WIDDLETON has in preparation “Comparative 


Physiognomy,” by J. W. Redfield; and “Lays of the | P&2 


Scottish Cavaliers,” by W. E. Aytoun. 


Mr. FREDERICK A. BRADY has nearly ready, ‘“ Ben 
Buniline,” by Sir A. Fisher ; “ Discipline,” by Mrs. Mary 
Brunton ; “ Fernley Manor,” by Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels ; 
“Thornton, or the Younger Brother ;” “Love and Am- 
bition ;” “ The Three Brothers,” and “ Fanny Hervey, or 
the Mother’s Choice.” : 


Mr. JAMES MILLER announces “On Prayer,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Buckminster ; and “ A Cookery Book,” by Mrs. 
8. 8. Ellis. 


MEssrs. MAsoN BroTHERS will soon publish a “Re- 
port to the Committee on the Conduct of the War,” by 
General B. F. Butler. 


Messrs. RoBERT CARTER & BROTHERS have nearly 
ready “ An Examination of J. 8. Mill’s Philosophy : being 
a Defense of Fundamental Truth,” by James McCosh, 
LL.D., and Vol. IV. of D’Aubigne’s “History of the Ref. 
ormation in the Time of Calvin.” 

Mr. D. VAN NosTRAND has in preparation “‘ The Battle- 
Fields of Virginia (Chancellorsville) embracing the oper- 
ations of the Army of Northern Virginia, from the Battle 
of Fredericksburg to the Death of Lieutenant-General 
S.J. Jackson,” by Jed Hotchkis and William Allan, il- 
lustrated with maps and portraits; “Electro-Ballistic 
Machines and the Schultz Chrgnoscope,” by Brevet 
Lieut-Col. 8. V. Bevét ; “ Pook’s Method of Comparing 
the Lines and Draughting Vessels propelled by Sail or 
Steam; including a chapter on Laying-off on the Mold- 
Loft Floor;’ by Samuel M. Pook, naval constructor; 
“Luce’s Seamanship, compiled from various authorities, 
and illustrated with numerous original and selected de- 
signs, for the use of the United States Naval Academy,” 
by 8S. B. Luce, Lieutenant-Commander U. 8. N.; and 
“Brooklyn Water-works, containing a descriptive 
account of the Construction of the Works, and also Re- 
ports on the Brooklyn, Hartford, Belleville, and Cam- 
bridge Pumping Engines.” 

Messrs. Ticknor & FYreELDs will soon publish 
“Leighton Court,” by Henry Kingsley ; and “The True 
History of a Ragamuffin,” by James Greenwood. 

Mr. A. K. Lorine has just ready, “ Broken to Har- 
ness,” “ Running the Gauntlet” by Edmund Yates. 

Tne Rev. Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., will short- 
ly publish “The Acts of the Deacons,” a commentary 
upon the notices of St. Stephen and St. Philip the Evan- 
gelist contained in the Acts of the Apostles. 





ART. 


THE STUDIOS. 


THE exhibition of the National Academy of Design is 
to be opened on the fifteenth of April, and the artists are 
hard at work upon the pictures intended by them for the 
galleries. It is possible that some of the leading names 
in art, here, will not be represented at the approaching 
exhibition. Some artists, who have been at work upon 
large and important pictures for the past year—Bierstadt, 
for example—have already placed their works on show 
in some of the public galleries. Not a few of the artists 
prefer having their works thus exhibited, on the ground 
that they are more likely to attract attention in a small 








gallery than they would in a collection so large as that 
brought together at the annual exhibition of the Acade- 
my. Dealers are more tractable than “hanging commit- 
tees” with regard to the arrangement of pictures, it being 
their interest to set off a good work to the best advan- 
tage. It is to be hoped that there will be fewer portraits 
at this year’s exhibition than have hitherto crowded the 
walls. A stir has been given to American art by the nu- 
merous importations of foreign pictures that have marked 
the past season. The artists do not make a grievance of 
this ; on the contrary, a certain amount of benefit accrues 
to them from the presence of these works from beyond 
the sea. Many of these works do not stand favorable 
comparison with pictures painted by the best of our na- 
tive artists; but, where they are of real excellence, care- 
ful study of them excites emulation, and they supply, to 
a certain extent, the attractions associated with European 
travel. ; 

Among the landscape painters Regis Gignoux has been 
one of the most popular here for several years past. This 
artist has just completed a very large and important pic- 
ture for the approaching exhibition. It is an upright pic- 
ture—a composition of Alpine scenery, with snow-capped 
mountains and wreathing mists. The atmospheric effects 
of the mountain region are very happily rendered, and, 
so far as color goes, especially, we think that this is, 
perhaps, the best picture that Mr. Giguoux has yet 

inted. 

8. R. Gifford has on his easel a very fine landscape, with 
twilight effects. Autumnal tints are blended here with a 
skill that moderates the glare by which pictures of Amer- 
ican fall scenery are too often marked. 

Jarvis McEntee is hard at work on a picture of mountain 
scenery, which he may possibly have ready in time for 
the exhibition. He has lately completed a large land- 
scape, a composition of his favorite subject of the sad days 
when autumn begins to merge into winter. The study 
of the tree forms in this picture is exquisite, as is the trans- 
parency of the shingly brook in the foreground. This 
picture will be on exhibition in the galleries of the 
National Academy. 

In the studio of W. J. Hennessy we saw a very touch- 
ing picture which the artist calls “In Memoriam.” It is 
a small full-length portrait of a lady now deceased, and is 
treated in a very novel and artistic manner. The shad- 
owy, angelic appearance of the figure in its white drapery 
has nothing of earth about it, and thesurroundings are of 
La mystery in keeping with this sentiment. The same 
artist has in progress, and also intended for the exhibi- 
tion, a picture called by him “Through the Shadows.” 
It is a twilight piece—a boat drifting idly down a river, 
two young girls in the boat,’and a rower who heeds not his 
oars, but lies in an easy attitude along the thwarts. 








SALES OF IMPORTED PICTURES. 


Art the sale of Mr. 8. P. Avery’s foreign pictures, which 
took place at the Diisseldorf gallery the week before last, 
the prices realized were not, generally, what may be 
termed extravagant. That very showy picture, by Wap. 
pers, entitled “Italia,” was bought by Mr. Miner for 
$500. We have no great admiration for the picture in 
question, which is conventional and melodramatic to ex- 
cess, but Wappers has acertain reputation, and it is not 
often that a magnum opus of his goes for so small a price. 
But a cheaper picture than “ Italia,” to our way of think- 
ing, was Tissot’s “ Duel,” bought by Mr. Eaton for $1,275. 
Of the school to which it belongs, and of which Tissot 
is a leading spirit, this picture is one of the best we have 
seen in a long while. “First Sorrow,” by Meyer von 
Bremen, is far from extravagantly transferred to Mr. A. 
T. Stewart for $710, while “The Twins,” by Verboeck- 
hoven, obtained full value, or more, at the $300 which 
brought it to book. ‘“ Returning from the Christening,” 
a large and very expressive picture, by Lanfant de Metz, 
brought $1,350, and may be considered a good bargain 
at the figure. Many of the lesser pictures, and of the 
sketches in water-color and pencil, brought prices which 
are decidedly matter of congratulation to their pur- 
chasers. 

On the evenings of Thursday and Friday, the 15th and 
16th of March, the collection of pictures sent out by 
Messrs. Gambart, of London, was brought to the hammer 
at the Studio Buildings, in Tenth Street. The prices 
realized for these works were generally fair. The 
“Zealand Wedding Feast,” by Dillens, went for $975—a 
figure not one too much for it. The “Syrian Girl,” by 
Portaels, brought $420—a mere bagatelle in currency for 
so fine a picture. Verboeckhoven’s “Flemish Sheep”’ 
brought more than its value at $1,750. There isa fashion 
in things here, and one of them is to pay high prices for 
Verboeckhoven’s pictures, 
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SmvceE the last issue of THz Rounp TasBLe, two 
more petitions for an international copyright law 
have been sent forward from this office, and have 
been presented to the Senate by Mr. Sumner. One of 
the lists comprised exclusively the names of southern 
authors and publishers. The work goes forward 
most satisfactorily. The committee having the 
matter in charge will doubtless bring a bill before 
Congress, which it is hoped may find a fair and 
favorable hearing. The ‘old opposition to the passage 
of such a law seems to have passed away, and there 
appears to be but one opinion concerning its pro- 
priety and justice. 








GENERAL BANKS AND THE PARIS EXPo- 
SITION. 


ENERAL BANKS’S speech on the French Ex- 
position of 1867, delivered in the House the 
other day, was, in many respects, a remarkably good 
one. Its excellences, however, are receiving ample 
praise in all quarters. Perhaps we may render some 
service, on the other hand, by noting where the 
Pogram sticks out with fatal prominence. The 
subject itself, indeed, while very interesting and al- 
most national, certainly international, was an entirely 
sober, practical, and tranquil one, and one on which 
we do not think the eagle should have been let slip. 
We intend no reference, of course, to the general’s 
little philosophical reflections, even be they as sweep- 
ing as, for example, this: 

“ Whenever the people have had wrongs to redress or 
rights to assert, their only means of appealing to public 
opinion and sympathy, except by violence, have been 
through the exhibition of the fruits of their industry. 
Thus it has ever been in Poland, Hungary, France, or 
England.” 

If it ever amuses any gentleman to generalize a 
little, whether ill or well, on such harmless points, 
we hope always to be the last to object. But it is 
Mr. Banks’s proposed contributions to the exposition 
which attract our attention by their novelty. First, 
then, he desires to contribute ten scientific gentlemen, 
who shall thoroughly lecture the old world on our 
great and glorious country till the mortified British 
lion shall retire with his tail beneath his legs; the 
French, Austrian, Russian, and other eagles shall 
gnash their beaks, as our own majestic biped joyously 
flaps his wings; and the benighted old world in 
general shall be made to see stars in the new. After 
which, the triumphant ten shall journey homeward, 
flushed with oratorical triumph, to tell us what they 
saw and what they said. i 

But these selected ten are not the only live contri- 
butions Mr. Banks proposes to make to the exhibi- 
tion. He desires to send there, to cruise as near as 
possible, Admiral Farragut! “ And that he may not 
stand alone” (which is certainly a very good reason), 
Mr. Banks would send Generals “ Grant and Sherman 
and Sheridan”—the object of this display of dignita- 
ries being “that we may show the world of what 
stuff our army and navy are made!” In other words, 
while we send material products like other nations, 
we are also, unlike them all, tosend a few human speci- 
mens of the gens Americana for the world to inspect. 
Columbia will not seek to divert the world from due 
attention to her patent flapjack-pans and soothing 
sirups, but she will confidentially remark to the 
world of these three generals and the admiral, like 
the mother of the Gracchi, “These are my jewels.” 
We wonder whether the degenerate scions of the old 
world who get up the great show expected this 
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from our glorious republic? Did they assign a space 
for the “human form divine,” alive and aggressive, 
in our sector of the circle? What sort of tags have 
they got ready for labels for our bipeds ? 

But we can leave this point, as it is obviously so 
absurd as to run not the slightest chance of actual 
trial. It is only one of those aquilar flights so com- 
mon in our country. Ifour generals go at all to the 
show, they will doubtless go very quietly and mod- 
estly, as is their wont, with the genuine Yankee de- 
sire to see, not the bogus Yankee passion to be seen. 
Mr. Banks says “we want that Admiral Farragut 
shall command in the waters of Europe our iron- 
clads and our monitors.” We don’t think we want, 
or that the admiral wants, anything of the sort. 
Why, at all events, put Farragut over iron-clads and 
monitors? His famous victories were all won while 


at all events, if not industrial. Some of them strike 
us as being fitter for a raree-show than for this expo- 
sition. Mr, Banks seems to imagine our civilization 
wholly different from that of other white men, for he 
proposes that our people shall explain ‘“‘ the food upon 
which they live, the clothing they wear, the customs 
of the society in which they move.” We never have 
perceived any fundamental difference between our- 
selves and “ other Anglo-Saxons” in these respects. In 
those points, however, where difference exists, we do 
not think it advisable for our people to make any very 
large brags. Of course, with such ideas in our heads, 
we should at once overflow the space assigned to us, 
Accordingly Mr. Banks proposes to have the principal 
part of our performance in a side-show in the Champ 
de Mars. Wehope for the sake of the sight-seers that 











he himself was on a wooden ship. He is the hero of 
“iron hearts in wooden walls.” He was not tied to 
the “ mast” of a monitor in Mobile Bay. And, by 
the way, much as everybody admires that very bold 
and skillful sailor, we think it decidedly another 
flight of the national bird when General Banks 
speaks of “that most simple, that most pure, that 
most spotless hero of this or any age, Admiral Farra- 
gut.” We don’t profess to belong to the nil admir- 
ari school; but, really, isn’t this a little strong ? 
However, the general is somewhat apt, in compliment- 
ing living celebrities, to “lay it on with a trowel.” 


Well, Mr. Banks’s military personages are about as 
likely to parade in Paris for the purpose he wishes 
as the Davenport brothers—two other American hu- 
man exhibitions whom, by the way, we might cage 
and send. Now for his material contributions, Mr. 
Banks proposes, with special fervor, “ the log cabin 
where lived one of our earlier Presidents,” and “ the 
humble roof beneath which was born or dwelt the 
martyr President.” This is an unique suggestion. If 
it will help the cause any, we would hint that Bar- 
num be appointed one of the ten commissioners, and 
be assigned to the department of curiosities. Indeed, 
perhaps the veteran showman has still in his posses- 
sion (as he once had) one of the two houses Mr. Banks 
intends to transport. Perhaps England may follow 
suit, and give us the original dumplings which caused 
the royal George to goggle so and to stammer, “ How 
get the apples in?” Mr. Banks revels in the historic 
triumphs of McCormick’s reaper, Steers’s yacht, and 
Hobbs’s picklock. But some of the objects which he 
is chiefly bent on sending this time savor more of 
piquing unintelligent guriosity than of aiding scien- 
tific knowledge. He would contribute materials of 
war which have “ seen service ;” as if they really had 
seen it and appreciated it. This recalls one of Sid- 
ney Smith’s remarks. A person in the company had 
been exhibiting a walking-stick which had voyaged 
around the world, to the great curiosity of the be- 
holders. ‘“ And, after all,” says Sidney Smith, “it is 
only a stick!” General Banks says: 

“A pair of worn-out shoes, the dress of an American 
soldier, the shelter-tent under which he slept, his bayon- 
et, his musket, his knapsack, his cap, his rations, any- 
thing that belonged to him, will attract more attention 
and draw greater crowds of people and hold them longer 
and closer than will the crown jewels of England.” 

We answer, “scarcely.” We hope so, but do not 
think so. The “traps” of one of Garibaldi’s veterans, 
yes, or of one of Marshal Bazaine’s, would doubtless 
attract even more attention—though, to be sure, the 
French and Italians would not think of introducing 
them. But the chief negative reason is that there will 
be nothing novel in the old shoes, the coat and trow- 
sers, the shelter-tent, the cap, or the knapsack. These 
allresemble closely enough the European models. Nor 
is there, probably, anything novel in the rest of the 
specimen equipments; and the rations will be moldy 
and inexpressive. 

In a word, instead of quietly going and taking her 
place among her sister nations, General Banks pro- 
poses that America shall kick up rather a bigger dust 
than anybody in the circus. We are to use the exhi- 
bition for proselytizing the world. We are to be no 
longer cool, but vociferous, We are to have ten or 
more’spokesmen, at least, because “ itisa duty we owe 
to other nations, as well as to ourselves, to show them 
what we are.” We are to send over a batch of heroes 


to gracefully receive the plaudits of Europe. Our 





grand stroke of genius in the way of contributions 


other countries will not go and do likewise. And we 
believe, too, that America will gain more praise, if she 
does not go in too much with the air of a real estate 
auctioneer begging for settlers on her house-lots. 
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A BUREAU GONE TO SEED. 

it was a good thought of somebody which first 

suggested a national bureau of agriculture. In 
a country like durs, where wealth is so largely made ~ 
up of the products of the soil, and where there are 
such vast tracts of land to be cultivated, it is of the 
utmost importance that the science and economy of 
agriculture should be recognized by the government. 
Especially valuable is it to all who are engaged in 
practical farming to be supplied with authoritative 
statistical information, compiled from the experience 
of those devoted to similar employments in various 
sections of the country. In this, and many other 
ways, can a department of agriculture serve as a na- 
tional blessing, adding alike to the general wealth 
and to individual prosperity. Allthe various devices 
for giving additional value to the bureau seem to 
have been studied by its originators, even to the dis- 
tribution of seeds and plants and the importation 
of choice breeds of cattle and sheep. In fact, a 
thought that was happy in its inception was eminently 
successful in its development until it went to sced 
under paralyzed and imbecile management. This 
point—the point of failure—is where we shall take 
up our present discussion. 

As conducted at the present time, we believe the 
national Department of Agriculture to be little more 
than a farce. Judging from what is being accom- 
plished, we conclude that the head of this bureau is 
about as well adapted to manage a military cam- 
paign as he is to lead forward, with success, the great 
interests in his charge. He would have been an ad- 
mirable selection in the days when the Romans luxu- 
riated with wooden plowshares, and would doubt- 
less be an efficient sub-director in a private green- 
house, or might be a choice superintendent of a cem- 
etery; bnt to represent the mighty interests of agri- 
culture he shows himself totally unfitted. Under his 
management, that which began so propitiously has 
been made of almost no account, except to impose 
upon the farmers of the country valueless seeds and 
incomplete information. He has not advanced agri- 
cultural interests one iota in any direction, but has 
rather lowered it to the level of a national charity—a 
sort of governmental gift-enterprise. The facts which 
lead to these opinions are apparent to all who have 
had anything to do with the department. They are 
found in the wretched system of sending out tons 
upon tons of worthless seeds, palmed off as of rare 
value; in the government gardens, which are a dis- 
grace to the republic; in the valueless plants and 
cuttings which are sent out bearing fanciful names ; 
in the flower seeds which are lavishly distributed, 
and which yield generally a good crop of weeds; in 
the incomplete and unsatisfactory quarterly reports ; 
and, finally, in the rejection of competent assistants, 
who might infuse some life and vigor into the now 
almost defunct department. 

It is especially to be deplored that the Bureau of 
Agriculture should be so neglected in view of the pop- 
ular prejudice against scientific farming which the 
diffusion of intelligent opinions and valuable counsels 
might so effectually dispel. Of all things, agriculture 
should take a step forward from the old superstitions 





proposed material contributions are to be patriotic, 


and prejudices, It is hard, indeed, to break over es- 
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tablished custom with men so little given to changes 
of. opinion as are farmers. They are the most preju- 
diced class of men in the country, and this by reason 
of the nature of their occupation and the crude ideas 
which have for centuries surrounded it. These might 
be dispelled in good measure with vigor and reform at 
the national center, and to better purpose than can 
ever be done by agricultural colleges. But when we 
consider that we are retrograding rather than adlvanc- 
ing; that, through individual weakness, a national 
blessing is becoming—if it has not already become— 
a national burlesque; and that the great pouches of 
seeds and plants and cuttings which are sent broad- 
cast over the land under congressional franks are of 
little value to anybody, and oftentimes perfectly 
worthless, we cannot but feel that it is time for a com- 
plete reform in the management of this important de- 
partment. 

So far as persons are concerned, we care little or 
nothing who shall control the Bureau of Agriculture. 
All we say is, that if a country made up of agricul- 
tural wealth so largely as ours is cannot have a more 
respectable department than that which now unwor- 
thily seeks to represent the interests of farmers, we 
hope it will be wholly and at once abandoned. It is 
but a farce at best. No otherdepartment of national 
interest could be conducted so shamefully without 
inciting contempt and ridicule on every side. Every 
farmers’ club, every agricultural society, in the land 
ought to protest against it. A committee ought to 
be charged with the especial duty of overhauling its 
affairs. If it should be so investigated we believe it 
would be a matter of contempt from Maine to Texas. 
There are men of the right stamp to take the lead in 
a bureau of agriculture who would bring honor to 
the country, and who would soon place this depart- 
ment beside the other departments in value and im- 
portance. These men should be called to Washing- 
ton before the interests of agriculture have suffered 
too much. And if it was ours to make the selection 
of the man of men to take charge of this great de- 
partment, we should look nowhere else than to 
“Edgewood” and its accomplished farmer, Donald G. 
Mitchell, Esq. 
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A TIMELY MEMORIAL. 


HERE has been placed in our hands a very im- 
portant memorial to Congress from a number of 
leading American authors praying that body that the 
revenue laws, “ so far as they relate to the manufacture 
of books, may be so revised and modified that Amer- 
ican publications may be relieved from the heavy 
burdens now resting upon them and from the disad- 
vantages under which they suffer in comparison with 
imported books.” The petition sets forth briefly and 
clearly that books can be made in England for less 
than half the money that it costs to make them in 
this country, and can be sold here for less than 
American publications after the existing rate of tariff 
upon them is paid; and that “the manufacture of 
books in the United States is very heavily burdened 
by first taxing all the materials of which they are 
composed and then the book itself when completed 
and sold, including a tax on the copyright.” At the 
head of the list of signatures are the names of William 
C. Bryant and Horace Greeley, the latter prefaced 
with this note: “Iam in favor of a large increase of 
the duty on imported books, but not of any measure 
whatever to reduce our internal revenue until we shall 
have returned to specie payments.” This, of course, 
is in direct opposition to the plea set forth in the 
memorial, and, we are glad to say, is not indorsed by 
a single signer to the paper. On the contrary, several 
have been at pains to express their approval of the 
note which Mr. R. H. Stoddard prefixed to his name, 
viz: “ Not in favor of heavy duties on English books, 
but of relieving our own of their present burdens.” 
Mr. George Ticknor goes still farther, and wishes “ the 
extending of the reduction to books in all languages.” 
From the long list of signers to this memorial we 
stlect, almost at random, the following names: John 
A. Dix, Bayard Taylor, Jacob Abbott, Richard Grant 
White, James Parton, Henry T. Tuckerman, Charles 
L. Brace, Gulian C. Verplanck, Donald G, Mitchell, 
Henry W. Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, Francis 
Bowen, A. P. Peabody, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


George S. Hillard, E. P. Whipple, John G. Palfrey, 
T. B. Aldrich, Noah Porter, George P. Fisher, Parke 
Godwin, John W. Draper, Theodore D. Woolsey, 
Asa Gray, John 8. C. Abbott, George William Curtis, 
Jeremiah Day, George Bancroft, Samuel Osgood, 
Henry W. Bellows, Fanny Barrow (“ Aunt Fanny”), 
Alice Cary, Phebe Cary, Elizabeth Stoddard, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Julia Ward Howe. These 
are only a small portion of the names affixed to the 
petition, yet they suffice to show the character of the 
persons who are in favor of this movement. 

The importance of the matter to which this memo- 
rial pertains, we presume no intelligent person will 
gainsay. It is a notorious fact that our authors and 
publishers are suffering, daily, from the disadvanta- 
geous competition with foreign publishers in which 
they are placed by our revenue laws. Were it simply 








asked that these people should obtain relief individ- 





ually, the memorial might pass without notice, for 
there is not'a man or woman in the land but finds 
the present high rate of taxation onerous in a greater 
or less degree. Some few instances there may be of 
persons walking up to the tax collector with a smil- 
ing face and paying their taxes with incontrollable 
joviality; but the great majority are not so gifted. 
The fact is, we have incurred a tremendous national 
debt to accomplish a most noble end, and, that end 
having been attained, the money owed is to be paid. 
Each person has to pay his or her share, and if, now 
and then, a voice of grumbling is heard, it should 
excite neither surprise nor commiseration. But the 
prayer of the authors in this memorial involves no 
such considerations. It simply asks Congress to take 
such action as will put American publications at 
least on an equal footing with those of foreign manu- 
facture. What can be more just, what more worthy 
of attention ? 


Two ways there are of attaining this end. One, 
which Mr. Greeley urges, is to increase the duties on 
imported books so that they cannot compete in price 
with American publications; the other, which the 
memorial looks to, and which we presume most of the 
signers thereto advocate, is to lessen the taxation on 
books printed and published in this country. Of the 
two we much prefer the latter. Holding that every, 
measure which cheapens literature is a positive bene- 
fit, in that it increases by so much its field, we cor- 
dially indorse the object which this petition seeks to 
gain. To tax knowledge is to set a premium upon 
ignorance, and this is just what the present heavy 
taxation upon books tends to accomplish. Let the 
duties on imported books remain as they are, if 
necessary, but, by all means, remove a portion of 
the burdens now resting upon those of home manufac- 
ture. 

It is a matter of casy demonstration that such 
heavy taxes or duties may be imposed upon articles 
as to defeat the very object of the imposition by re- 
stricting their sale to the rich alone; and granting 
that the government might in this way derive the de- 
sired amount of revenue, it may well be questioned 
whether the better policy would not be to place the 
tax at a lower figure in order to increase the sale of the 
article, and thus, in the end, obtain the same revenue, 
This latter policy is now advocated by the leading 
political economists of the world. Peculiarly appli- 
cable is this policy to literature. Authors and pub- 
lishers must, of course, bear their share of the national 
debt ; but when the purchase of books is made a lux- 


imposed upon it in order that its field may be en- 
larged and, as a natural sequence, the revenue derived 
therefrom increased? We ask no special privileges 
for authors or publishers, but, in behalf of the mil- 
lions who read and reflect, we ask that our legislators 
will afford all due facility for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge by reducing the present heavy taxation on 
books, in full confidence that such a policy will not 
only increase the intelligence of the people, but will 
add materially to the national revenue. Hence we 
indorse the memorial. 








A CONVERSATION ON CONTRACTION. 


UESTION. What is meant by contracting the cur- 
rency ? 

Answer. It is to make the greenback dollar now 
selling for 74 cents, or thereabouts, equal to the par 
of gold, or 100 cents. 

Q. How is this to be done ? 

A. By reducing the volume of currency afloat so as 
to make what is left more valuable. 

Q. What are the methods proposed to effect the 
reduction ? 

A. To fund the redundant currency in long bonds, 
or else destroy a sufficient number of greenback dol- 
lars when they are paid into the United States treas- 
ury for taxes. 

Q. Who will suffer by contraction according to 
either of those methods ? ; 

A. The poor, the debtor class, all who own goods 
or are engaged in productive enterprises. 

Q. Who will be benefited by contraction ? 

A. Moses Taylor, Daniel Drew, August Belmont, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, the great banks and bank- 
ers, the money-lenders, and the creditor class gen- 
erally. _ 

Q. How do you prove that ? 

A. Because these last own the bulk of the currency 
of the country. There is, for example, nine hundred 
million dollars ($900,000,000) paper money of all 
kinds afloat or hoarded. At least six hundred millions 
($600,000,000) of this is in the hands of the banks, 
bankers, speculators, and money-lenders generally. 
The poor never hold more currency than will pay for 
their small current expenses, the debtor class do not 
hold it or they would not be in debt, while the 
farmer and merchant have their wealth in products 
or goods. 

Q. Contraction, then, is literally a scheme to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer? 

A. Yes, that is what it practically results in; 
though it would be more accurate to describe it as a 
scheme by which the producing classes are forced to 
make good the difference between the paper and gold 
dollar—that is, to add twenty-six cents or there- 
abouts to the value of every greenback or national 
bank dollar. 

Q. But cannot this be done without loss to any 
one? ; 

A. No; it is not possible to create something out 
of nothing. Ifa fixed proportion of the greenbacks 
are destroyed, taxes must be laid upon the whole com- 
munity to carry on the government ; if they are con- 
verted into long bonds, these last are a loan upon the 
productive industry of the country until paid, prin- 
cipal and interest ; in either case the community is 
called upon to pay the difference between the’ paper 
and gold dollar without equivalent from the wealthy 





ury an impediment is set to the diffusion of knowl- 
edge. If this be good policy, we own that we are too 
blind to see it. But it is not. good policy. Books 
are more and more of a necessity as civilization ad- 
vances, and it should be the aim of every wise goy- 
ernment to encourage literature as thereby increasing 
the intelligence of its subjects. 

In addition to what has been advanced, we hold 
that the national treasury will be the gainer in the 
end by putting the rate of taxation on books at such 
a figure as will place them within the reach of the 
largest number of readers. There are thousands of 
persons in the country to-day to whom most books 
are a luxury because of their high cost, but who qave 
them as a mental necessity. Particularly true is 
this of the people of the southern states. Can any 
one doubt, then, that every consideration demands 








that literature be relieved of some of the burden now 





owners of those paper dollars.. 

Q. How does contraction affect the business com- 
munity ? : 

A. Itisruinous to them. It compels them to sell 
cheaper than they buy. 

Q. How will it affect the manufacturing and labor- 
ing classes ? 

A. It stops production because of the constant 
tendency to lower prices, throws workmen out of ém- 
ployment, and finally creates an artificial scarcity. 

Q. But is not s return to specie payments desira- 
ble? 

A. Yes. Every legitimate interest in the country 
suffers from the present uncertainty. We should re- 
turn at once to specie payments, and there is but one 
way to do it. 

Q. And that is ?— 

A. REPEAL THE LEGAL TENDER ACT, 
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SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. 
I. 

i 1853 was published the first volume of the 

“ National Geographical Series,” by Monteith and 
McNally. It was the “ Youth’s Manual of Geogra- 
phy,” by James Monteith, being No. 3 of a series of 
four, of which Nos. 1 and 2 were by him, issued 
respectively in 1855 and 1857, and No. 4 by Francis 
McNally, issued in 1853. These four works, in less 
than twelve years, have sold to the extent of 2,146,794 
volumes. Their sale in 1865 was 300,000 volumes, 
and, owing to the many and necessarily slow pro- 
cesses through which a school geography must pass 
(on account of its colored maps, etc.), it is estimated 
that the sale of at least 20,000 copies was lost by the 
inability of the publishers to manufacture them fast 
enough to supply the demand. 

The only parallel to this extraordinary success is 
found in that of the “National Series of School 
Readers and Spellers,” by Parker and Watson, the 
first of which was issued in 1857, and was followed 
by others at short intervals until 1859, making the 
series complete in eight volumes. Up to the present 
time their total sale has been 1,874,407 volumes, of 
which 425,000 volumes were sold during 1865 alone. 
“ Beers’s System of Penmanship,” in twelve numbers, 
prepared by a teacher of one of our ward schools, 
promises to be among the most popular of any series 
published by this house. 

Boyd’s “Annotated English Poets,” including 
Milton, Cowper, Thomson, Young, and Pollok, and 
designed as text-books for academies and schools, 
were issued in 1852, and attained a large sale. 

Among the other common school-books of this 
house are the following, mostly of recent date, but 
becoming quite popular: Porter’s “Principles of 
Chemistry,” by the professor of that science at 
Yale College; Peck’s “ Ganot’s Natural Philoso- 
phy,” adapted from the French; Jarvis’s “ Text- 
Books in Human Anatomy ;” Pujal and Van Nor- 
man’s “Complete French Class-Book,” being a com- 
plete course of. grammar, conversation, and literature 
on a new system; Brooks’s “ Annotated and Ilus- 
trated Classics;”’ Wood’s “Text-Books in Botany,” 
works of established reputation ; Mansfield’s “ Politi- 
cal Manual,” etc., etc. 

The catalogue of school text-books issued by this 
house comprises 218 distinct works in every depart- 
ment of school, academic, or collegiate instruction. 
They are also the publishers of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
“ Plymouth Collection of Hymns and Tunes,” and of 
“ Songs for the Sanctuary,” by Rev. S. E. Robinson, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. In addition to these they issue 
about ninety volumes of a general character, including 
the ‘Teachers’ Library,” books of travel, popular 
biographies, etc., etc. 

It will be noticed that their catalogue contains 
standard works in nearly every department of school, 
academic, and collegiate instruction, while the list of 
authors’ embraces some of the most eminent and suc- 
cessful educators in the country. The publishers are 
constantly adding such works as may seem necessary 
to a complete school series, while new and revised 
editions of their present publications are prepared 
from time to time as the progress of science or im- 
provements in methods of teaching may require. 

Prof. Davies’s new series of arithmetics have been re- 
written throughout. Prof. Porter’s popular work on 
chemistry has received a new dress, and is much en- 
larged. Monteith’s ‘First Lessons in Geography” has 
been rewritten to incorporate “‘ object lessons.” Mc- 
Nally’s larger geography undergoes constant revision 
as geographical features change or new discoveries are 
made. Parker and Watson’s (the “‘ National”) series of 
spellers and readers are now in the authors’ hands for 
revision in a new style. Willard’s histories of the 
United States, in English and Spanish, have been 
enlarge@ and improved. Prof, Clark is at work 
upon his larger grammar with similar purpose. Of 
new books the following bid fair to be very suc- 
cessful: Haskin’s “ First French Book,” Raymond’s 
“Patriotic Speaker,” Brooks’s “ Viri Americex,” Sher- 
wood’s “Writing Speller,’ Church’s ‘“ Descriptive 
Geometry,” Wood’s “Object Lessons in Botany,” 
“Wells on Graded Schools,” etc., etc. 

The business of this house had been increasing un. 


a 

til the war arrested its progress to a limited degree, 
in consequence of the large amount due to it from 
its southern customers. Despite, however, this in- 
terruption and the heavy losses which it entailed, 
the firm continued its business with its usual energy, 
and during the war largely increased its line of trade 
with the great West. And now that the South are 
beginning to renew their trade, the demand for their 
books has been greater than their means of supply. 

Since the war, a large demand has sprung up from 
the South among the freedmen, and is opening new 
channels for the book trade, more especially for 
primary school-books. The superintendents of in- 
struction, acting under orders from the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, for the states of North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas, this 
last fall adopted “The National Series of Stand- 
ard School-Books” for uniform use in colored schools 
throughout their respective states. This, during the 
coming year, will make an unprecedented demand, 
for which the publishers are endeavoring to prepare 
by increasing their manufacturing facilities. When 
we consider that four millions of blacks should be 
taught to read and write, together with the wants of 
our own increasing white population, it will at once 
be realized what a field is opening up for the school- 
book’ business. 

Excellent as are the publications of this firm, it is 
not by their simple merits alone that they have at- 
tained such a wide circulation. The employment of 
intelligent agents to circulate them and to point out 
their excellences to teachers and school committees, 
is a most essential and important department of the 
business, as it is of the business of all successful 
school-book publishers. No matter how meritorious 
a school-book may be, if not brought into notice by 
agencies, circulars, and advertisements, its circulation 
is contracted and the investment unprofitable, Where- 
as, a good book, with a publisher who uses tact and 
spends money freely, ‘yet judiciously, in pushing it, 
will yield to both author and publisher a good profit. 
Recognizing this fact, A. S. Barnes & Co. have 
traveling agents in every part of the United States, 
and local agents in every considerable city or town. 
All this machinery is under the general charge of Mr. 
P. B. Hulse, who resides in New York city, and who, 
though but recently entered upon his duties here, 
brings to the work rare qualifications, and a wide 
and valuable acquaintance with the correspondents 
of the house. 

Traveling agents in the school-book business dif- 
fer from those who work for “ subscription” or mis- 
cellaneous books, inasmuch as they receive a fixed 
salary and their expenses, instead of a commission, 
They are of two classes: (1) those who labor with 
state or city boards of education, and exercise 
general supervision over a considerable extent of ter- 
ritory ; and (2) those who, generally under the direc- 
tion of the former, pass from school to school, con- 
ferring with the teachers, and making a point for 
their “series ” wherever they seeachance. The work 
of the latter class is apt to be more permanent, 
and is, therefore, more profitable in the long run, 
though the initial work is more tedious and expensive. 
The cost of introductions, including the salaries 
and expenses of agents, and the cost of books fur- 
nished, at merely nominal prices, to facilitate their 
adoption, is the greatest item of the school publish- 
er’s expenses, and requires the most judicious manage- 
ment. Local agents are booksellers, who, in consider- 
ation of certain special discounts, devote themselves 
to the interests of one house. In the employment of 
agents, and in a liberal distribution of books among 
schools, teachers, and committees for first introduc- 
tion, this firm has spent at least a quarter of a million 
dollars within the last two years. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co., in addition to their publishing 
interests, have an extensive jobbing department, en- 
abling them to furnish not only their own but other 
publishers’ issues, as well as stationery and blank- 
books of all descriptions. 

Their establishment has now occupied the same 
original premises for twenty-one years, but has ex- 
tended its limits by taking in the upper stories of the 
two adjoining buildings, 53 and 55 John Street; the 
back buildings on Dutch Strect and the upper room 





of No, 51 John Street are used for the manufactory 





their stock and samples occupying seven large sales 
warerooms, cach 25 by 100, at 51, 53, and 55 John 
Street. The number of hands employed by their 
printer and binder averages about 200, besides the 
employment of other persons, in other places, in 
lithography, map-coloring, etc. 

Since the death of Mr. Burr, Mr. Barnes has taken 
his son, A. C. Barnes, into partnership with him, and 
the business is again conducted under the old name 
of A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, March 17, 1866. 

I MENTIONED recently a new pocket edition of “ Hu- 
dibras” gotten out by Roberts Brothers, in a size corre” 
sponding to the “blue and gold” issues, though some. 
what stouter by reason of thicker paper. The book is 
manufactured in England and an impression of the same 
plates supplies the market there. Beginning with 
Johnson’s collection in 1779 and taking the dozen or 
more prominent series of the poets since then, Anderson 
and Chalmers are the only editors who have omitted 
Butler. We have at least one other Boston imprint of 
his works in Little, Brown & Co.’s edition of the British 
poets. Then, if we consider the various successive issues 
of Grey’s annotated edition and of Nash’s which have 
borne a London imprint, we shall find that at no time 
for the last two hundred years—for it is full that time 
since the author published his first and second parts— 
has there been a long interval without some new issue 
offered for the acceptance of such as are students of 
English poetry, or systematically provide themselves 
with its recognized exemplars. I suppose we may count 
thirty different editions of Butler in these two centuries 
(and probably then omit some of the cheaper ones) which 
would be sought by the more select readers, while the 
present more popular shape would seem to indicate that 
there was still somewhat of a demand for “ Hudibras” 
among the people at large, who buy to find amusement 
in the reading rather than to place on the shelf for study 
and reference. Goldsmith complained a hundred years 
ago, when he reviewed the posthumous “Remains” of 
Butler, that most people then took up a book to be idle ; 
and if the commonalty to-day do the same, and hope to 
find the means in “Hudibras,” they must either be 
greatly deceived or else possess a superiority to the mere 
cultured in finding entertainment amid the too dazzling 
wit and piled-up learning of this famous book. Leigh 
Hunt tells us-that in his youth he rushed through 
“Hudibras” at one desperate plunge, without under- 
standing a twentieth part, but laughing immoderately at 
the rhymes and similes, and catching a bit of knowledge 
unawares. This is just the way that ‘“Hudibras” pre. 
sents itself to the ordinary reader, not possessed of 
Dryden’s or Addison’s critical qualms that Butler had not 
written in the established heroic verse, while without 
doubt the same reader would not be now enjoying this 
burlesque if it had been so written. It is not a little 
singular to see writers of so ready sympathies as the two 
named giving way to an esthetical prejudice, while so 
scholastic judges as Johnson and Warburton stand 
squarely up for Butler as he is, and as the common folk 
enjoyed him once, if they cannot now. 

Hallam tells us that “ Hudibras” was incomparably 
more popular than “ Paradise Lost ;” that it rose at once 
to a greater reputation than any other poem in our 
tongue, and that for a half century it was perpetually 
quoted. Johnson said that Milton and Butler contained 
more thinking than any other of our poets; but it was 
not certainly this quality that popularized the one and 
rendered the other nugatory. ‘ Paradise Lost ” was pro- 
nounced dull then, and “ Hudibras” could noi be now 
more tiresome to attentive study if it were dull too, 
which certainly it is not. Sir James Mackintosh chroni- 
cles in hisdiary: “I find ‘ Hudibras’ heavy ; loaded with 
pedantic learning and temporary allusions.” Almost 
everybody who reads with a habit of closeness comes 
to the same conclusion. Johnson, Scott, Goldsmith have 
all left such decision. I remember Lowell, in a lecture, 
comparing a sitting over “ Hudibras” to a walk across our 
Common on the evening of a Fourth of July amid fizzing 
crackers and serpents around, beneath, and above, until 
one gladly took to his heels and got clear. This gives 


through with it. Hume gave his idea of the difficulty 
in the too great condensation of words and the too great 
-prolixity of thoughts. Emerson recognizes the same 
traits, and calls it a ‘hard mentality, keeping the truth 





at once to the senses and to the intellect,” It was just 











us an idea of Leigh Hunt’s “ desperate plunge” to get: 
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this that made Walpole eciaasll Butler as the “ Ho- 
garth of poetry,” an award partially trueonly. Hogarth 
crammed his plates with ideas, as Butler does his verse, 
but he was less recondite, and there was an easier flow 
of continuity in his story. The painter’s characters were 
far more real than the poet's, whose figures are like those 
of bran, set up merely to throw darts at. 
ly contracted humanity into mere personality, and in- 
dulged not oftem in simple caricature. This, on the other 
hand, was Butler's peculiar force. Mrs. Browning says 
of him that he made his business that of a desecrator, 
the very reverse of what a poet’s should be, and she said 
truly ; and Milton is the standing opposite of all Hudi- 
brastic irony. The discovery of Milton’s Arianism may 
have injured the sale of his works, as has been reported ; 
but the temporary character of the allusory wit of this 
great burlesque upon Puritanisin is not fitted to preserve 
its meaning in any great degree of enjoyment. When 
Dr. Grey, in 1744, pronounced Butler the unrivaled dar- 
ling of his country, he reflected even then rather a tra- 
ditional than an actual reputation. 
of it when he prepared his estimate, a lifetime 
later; and, tory as he was, he was not blind 
to the fact that in “Hudibras” the Cromwellian party 
had been treated with unfairness. The Cavalier 
spirit in Butler ran into tle same excesses that character- 
ized the descendants of the royalists in our Southern 
States at the opening of the late rebellion, when they 
boasted so openly of the great inequality, man for man, 
of the sons of the Puritanic North with their boasted 
chivalry. Johnson remarks of the same spirit in Butler 
that, whatever he may think of their knowledge and argu- 
ments, the author of “ Hudibras” should have known that 
their swords were not to be despised. Butler sharpened 
his wit more than once on the seemly behavior of those 
saintly New Englanders, but their descendants have 
greatly changed when a Boston imprint goes forth upon a 
popular edition of the poem that stung their ancestors the 
most smartly of all ungodly laughers. 


Johnson was aware 


Butler is accused—and justly—in thus emphasizing the 
weak points of the Puritan character, of taking no cog- 
nizance of the stronger, the holy enthusiasm, the self-de- 
votion and masterful energy. Cervantes had made the 
knight of Mancha ludicrous but not contemptible, show- 
ing how principles right at the start could be carried to 
extremes of senselessness. It was much the same with 
the Puritan character; but the author of “ Hudibras” had 
nothing of Cervantes’ philosophical insight; he was, 
moreover, engaged in making a special plea for future self- 
aggrandizement, and he failed, as selfishness often does, to 
get its coveted reward after having immolated justice on 
the altar of burlesque. The world knows how he got 
stones for the bread he asked for. 

I leave this train of thought to consider Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s recent exposition of modern spiritualism in his 
new story of “Lucy Arlyn,” in which he has sought to 
mnake use of this passion as a new means of the supernat- 
ural in the conduct of a story. The inducement was cer- 
tainly very great ; the hazard equally so. One can but wish 
that Hawthorne could have lived to grapple this subject 
of mystery—for, though discarding its spiritual ground- 
work, there is yet enough of wonder in the manifestations, 
physical or otherwise, to constitute the romancer’s 
longed-for mystery—and that we could have had the 
strange ideal of the “medium” drawn with the weird 
power that is evidentin the character of Donatello. The 
hand that drew Zenobia in “The Blithedale Romance” 
could have delineated the self-conscious seeress of this 
quality, fascinating by her mental power and glorying in 
her supremacy, with a stronger effect than Christina in 
the present book evinces, although this personage is not 
by any means a failure in the younger hand. 

Scott, as a human being, was cognizant of a spiritual at- 
mosphere that he hesitated to breathe as aromancer. It 
is a belief, he says, that is capable of being pushed into 
superstition and absurdity, and what he knew as “ second 
sight” in Scotland was innocent compared with the won- 
dros guasi-developments that the great hallucination or 
trick of the nineteenth century has shown to us in 
Home and the rest. It took, perhaps, the canny Scot 
of him to effect the results of this Scoto-American’s jug- 
glery. Sir Walter believed the intimations of this cog- 
nate world to lie at the foundation of our religion and of 
our nature—that about our sublunary abode was another 
world, of whose habitants our senses were too gross for 
perception. I cannot think of any fitter personation of the 
dread power of this feeling, converted from a comforting 
sympathy to a realistic presence, than the picture that 
Milton draws of death itself : 

“The other shape-- 
If shape it might be called, which shape had none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 


Hogarth rare- | . 





For each seemed cither—black he stood as night ; 

Fierce as ten furies; terrible as hell; 

And shook a deadly dart. What seemed his head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 
Just this demoniac majesty, having the guise of supernal 
worth and the absoluteness of evil, is this presence in our 
social organizations.. Mr. Trowbridge has sought to give 
its influence, I think, with intended fairness; and there 
is certainly nothing in the result that would convert even 
indifference, much less askeptic. Little but misery grew 
out of the hallucination in this New England village— 
for we take it to be such—where the money which the 
divining rods of mediums had indicated was not found, 
and the earthly peace of families was broken up for the 
temptations of affinities. As the mere machinery for fic- 
tion I can but think it could be employed to much more 
advantage than arises from its use in “Lucy Arlyn.” 
Scott has put it down asa rule that the supernatural in 
fiction comes under that denomination where a little is 
much more than the whole, and that it loses its effect for 
coarse handling and repeated pressure. If spiritualism, 
as an effect, is not of the supernatural order, it is some- 
thing very near it in its believers’ eyes ; and, as a machin- 
ery of romance, it must have that effect. Mr. Trowbridge 
errs, I think, in giving the “ seances” he describes so real- 
istic ansair; he writes his narrative dispassionately, leav- 
ing it to itself for credibility. We are all so wedded to 
the method of our great romancer that we are not easily 
satisfied in his peculiar sphere by another. Butit is use- 
less and unjust to ask of any one to be to us what Haw- 
thorne was. 

It has been declared that the Protestant faith has a 
warmer and closer alliance with spiritualism than Cathol- 
icism, as has been evinced by’ its comparative want of 
suceess in Catholic countries, and of the two or three 
millions of spiritualists, which it is claimed there are in 
the United States, it is not unlikely that the ratio of the 
two churches is out of all proportion to their respective 
shares of the people. Whether New England is the 
center of it now may well be doubted, since the vast_in- 
crease in other directions ; but that it has existed there 
to the great extent usually recognized is not unlikely, as 
an outgrowth of her peculiar characteristics. Protest- 
antism, asa scheme of life, not unnaturally leads to other 
kinds of protests than that against Romanism. Pressed 
to its utmost it reacts till extremes sometimes meet. It 
has been claimed that in New England a return to 
monarchy met with most encouragement after the rule 
of indecision that first followed upon the acquisition of 
independence: The strict Puritanisin of the early colon- 
ists, the independency of their churches, pushed beyond 
the bounds of restraint, has led to liberty of individual 
belief, and liberty too often verges onlicense. It is, then, 
not an unfair advantage of his New England acquaint- 
ance that Mr. Trowbridge has taken in grouping some of 
the ultra characteristics of the people in such a story 
as “Lucy Arlyn.” 

- As to the author’s own views of the problem, it were 
perhaps not fair to decide unhesitatingly from his method 
of treatment in a story. One is inclined to fancy, how- 
ever, he is not disinclined to give spiritualism the benefits 
of some doubt, and to hold that a belief is not neces- 
sarily false because the arguments brought to its support 
are insufficient for proof. The book has been produced 
under Ticknor & Fields’s imprint, in a style correspond- 
ing to “Cudjo’s Cave.” There is another phase of New 
England life, as represented by Mr. Whittier in his 
recent poem, that I had wished to speak of, but must 
defer it now. 

Our community has lost in Mr. Sparks a judicious if 
not a graceful writer, whose literary labors have helped 
to earn for usa recognition beyond our own shores. His 
appearance had indicated feebleness for some years. 

Ww. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 17, 1866. 

IN literary matters there is little of interest, except that 
the late Mr. C. A. Poulson, of whom I lately sent you 
some account, bequeathed his large and valuable collec- 
tion of local works and curiously illustrated books to the 
Philadelphia Library, and also the sum of five hundred 
dollars to pay the expenses incident to the arrangement 
of the books. 

The Artists’ Fund Society had a reception, most nu- 
merously attended, at the Academy of Fine Arts, on Tues- 
day evening of last week. The whole suite of rooms was 
thrown open, and the walls of the two large saloons, on 
the eastern side, were covered with paintings and sketches 
so exclusively by Philadelphia artists that the only con- 
tributions from New York were “ The Gleaner,” by Hen- 
nessy, and “Near New York,” by Kensett. The Messrs. 
Rothermel, Waugh, Lambdin, G. R. Wood (landscape and 











interior), Thomas Moran, W. T. Richards, T. Henry 
Smith, W. H. Wilcox, and others were well represented 
by their works. Edmund D. Lewis had some charming 
landscapes. C. F. Blauvelt (formerly of New York) 
showed several domestic paintings of great merit. Ham- 
ilton exhibited several marine pictures and sketches, and 
two or three beautiful “bits” of scenery. C. G. Rosen- 
berg’s “ New York from South Brooklyn” attracted many 
admirers, and was well placed. John Faulkner, our first 
artist, who has lately settled here, sent in several land- 
scapes, which were not surpassed by the productions of 
any other painter, and Edward Moran’s picture ‘of a 
“Launch of the Life-Boat,” though unfinished, is not only 
the best of his many compositions, but is considered, by 
the cognoscenti here, as one of the finest marine pictures 
ever painted on this side of the Atiantic. It has a great 
deal of Turner’s best manner. This exhibition, free of 
charge to visitors, was kept open for three days, and 
already the artists have found its good effects in sales and 
orders. The regular exhibition will be opened early in 
May, and is generally well attended. The artists, with 
scarcely an exception, are fully and profitably employed 
this season. 

Some time ago mention was made in this correspond- 
ence of the amateur theatrical performances “ up town” 
(which,in Philadelphia,means westward) and the faci that 
their success during the war was so considerable as to 
tempt some persons of sufficient pecuniary meang 
to purchase an unoccupied church in Seventeenth 
Street, near Chestnut, to convert it into a regular temple 
of Thespis, on a small scale. An extremely neat theater 
was the result, convenient and well appointed, and the 
amateurs duly migrated or emigrated to it, extending 
their dramatic répertoire, adhering to their original plan 
of having their stage costumes of the best material and 
make, and wearing no stage jewelry ; why should they, 
when “many a gem of purest ray serene” was-in their 
own jewel-cases, or to be borrowed from their friends? 
So long as it was a case of dramatic performances amid 
difficulties—a small auditorium and a‘yet smaller stage, 
comparatively speaking—the amateurs were singularly 
successful and popular. Alas! for the uncertainty of mun- 
dane events, now that they are in a place which might 
be taken, or mistaken, for a real theater, on a small scale, 
the charming amateurs cannot be said to have conquered 
the success which—pays. The price of admission is not 
so much as it was two years ago, at the dear, old, cramped 
place of performance ; but it is larger than the general 
charge at the regular theaters, and someof the audience, 
critically inclined, though they pay the money, complain 
that they do not get anything like value for it. They 
are so exacting as to expect that amateurs shall play as 
well as the company at the Arch Street Theater (of the 
corps dramatique at the other Philadelphia theaters the 
least said the soonest mended, for they include a miscel- 
laneous selection of sticks), and grumble accordingly. 
It is very probable that the amateurs will not continue 
their organization after the present season. The moral 
is—leave well alone. Had they continued as they began, 
in asmall house where the patient public was inclined 
to make the fullest allowance for all shortcomings, they 
might have continued successful up to this time. 

There is a somewhat similar institution here, which 
may advantageously apply the example of the theatrical 
amateurs. With the operatic company of which Bozio 
(fair, young, and silver-toned) was a member some fifteen 
years ago, came over one Signor Perelli, who was tempted 
to remain in Philadelphia asa teacher of singing, and who, 
being a very capable instructor, has established himself 
as a necessity in our aristocratic circles. If any fair pu- 
pil of his has a voice capable of being artistically trained, 
Signor Perelli will certainly show her how to make the 
most of it—provided that her own ambition and applica- 
tion second his earnest and honest endeavors. 


There are two living instances of his perseverance and 
success. Two young ladies of Irish descent, respectively 
named Frances and Agnes Heron, living in Philadelphia, 
gave sufficient indications of possessing good voices and 
musical taste, and were placed under the instruction of 
Signor Perelli, who took a great deal of pains,with them 
—for he is a thoroughly conscientious teacher. One of 
them lisped a little, but this was not much noticeable in 
the concert-room or on the stage. One had a good con- 
tralto voice, the other a soprano. Their first public ap- 
pearance was at a concert in Musical Fund Hall, in the 
winter of 1857, and—poor things !—they were so dread- 
fully alarmed at the idea of facing an audience that they 
stipulated for singing bebind a latge number of tall 
flowering shrubs, arranged on the platform as a screen. 
These nightingales warbled prettily behind this shroud 
of greenery, heard but invisible, and, it was whis- 
pered, were heard to lament, after they had broken 
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the ice with their first duet, that their excessive diffidence 
had prevented their being visible to the audience. How- 
ever, the début showed that they could sing, and they 
started soon after, as prime donne, their first appearance 
on the lyric stage being at Caraccas, the capital of the 
South American republic of Venezuela. Here they 
changed their names, Frances and Agnes Heron be- 
coming Francesca and Agnese Natali. The first appear- 
ance of Frances was in “ La Figlia del Reggimento” as 
Marie, and of Agnes as Leonora in “The Trovatore.” 
They had immense success, which may have been helped 
by the fact that they were Catholics, and very cheerfully 
sang in the churches in Venezuela at request. They 
subsequently went with an operatic company to some of 
the West India Islands. Returning here, an engage- 
ment with them was literally forced on Max Maretzek, 
who was impressario at our Academy of Music, but, 
though the newspapers did all they could to help them 
on, and though they sang prettily, they did not create 
any sensation. Subsequently one of them married 
Signor Rocco. They went back to South America, it is 
believed, for comparatively recent accounts therefrom 
speak of their continued popularity there. They mainly 
owe it to their teacher, Perelli, who, I do believe, can 
work even a middling voice up to a certain telling point, 
if its owner will only assist him. No wonder, then, that 
he is able to ask high terms and compelled to limit the 
number of his pupils. R. 8. M. 








LONDON. 
Lonpon, March 3, 1866. 

THE oration of Mr. Bancroft, or at least the references 
in it to England and France, have excited considerable 
indignation in England amongst all classes, but particu- 
larly among Americans. In the land which produced Sir 
Philip Sidney it is not pleasant to hear of gentlemen 
(whatever their country’s sins) invited to participate in 
the domestic feeling and grief of our nation, and there 
gratuitously insulted. The oration itself would not have 
been so bad if Mr. Seward had written a note of apology 
to each affronted foreign representative—just as he would 
have done had any gentleman been insulted at his table, 
whatever his opinions as to the more remote cause of the 
trouble. Those who went into the Capitol to hear Mr. 
Bancroft were the guests of America. Bad manners are 
not the worst of faults, but are probably productive of 
more evil than any other. And surely there is somewhat 
in true gentlemanliness that it will, as some one has said, 
“ outgeneral veterans in the field.” In the controversies 
with England about Confederate ships we have been 
surely enough in the right to dispense with discourtesies. 
There is no doubt that every American here shares the 
shame and indignation which were expressed by one of 
their number—Mr. Livingstone—in a letter to the Times 
this morning. 

“Persons like Mr. Fernando Wood and Mr. Train,” 
says the Saturday Review, “ may rave at Fenian meetings 
without suggesting any comment beyond the remark 
that democratic agitators are consistent in their flattery 
of Irish ignorance and lawlessness. Mr. Bancroft’s out- 
rage on good feeling and good breeding is less easily 
passed over, a8 it indicates a spirit, on the part of his 
audience, which may easily lead to war. To in- 
vite the minister of a foreign government to listen to his 
rancorous invective against his country is a proceeding of 
which an Englishman only thinks that it could never 
have occurred to a gentleman. If great nations 
consider themselves wronged, their representatives ought 
not to remonstrate like street-boys or infuriated women. 

That semi-mythical body of enlightened citizens 
which is supposed to disapprove of the coarseness of 
American politicians must share in the discredit inflicted 
on their country by its chosen rulers.” Hx uno disce 
omnes. 

No American can remain for any length of time with- 
out discovering that there is about as much injustice 
done in America to Englishmen and to England as there 


. is in this country to America and Americans. England 


has indeed, as a nation, serious congenital and traditional 
faults ; it is not so easy for the old trunk of a tree to 
grow and change as the branches. But surely until 
America has done justice to the weak and wronged within 
her borders, she should be careful not to throw too many 
stones at other nations. But England is at this moment 
producing the moral and intellectual forerunners of the 
human race. It is a shame that American scholars 
should suck the strength of Carlyle, Mill, Hamilton, 
Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens, Browning, Grote, Spencer, 
Huxley, Lyell, Owen, Arnold, and in the strength so ob- 
tained should insult the mother that has fostered these 
masters. England is for us in America the great filter 
of the thoughts of all epochs, ages, lands. Shall] we 








make a row because she is not—she a little island, set on 
social foundations of a thousand or two thousand years 
back—a duplicate of America? Do we see further be- 
cause we stand on England’s shoulders, and then kick 
her contemptuously from under us? We shall fall into 
the mud, if we do, and see less than England. 

Amongst thirty millions of English men and women I 
defy any one to name a thousand who ever uttered an 
ungenerous word toward America. 


I went through Lancashire during the late American 
war, and saw some of the sorrows of the cotton famine; 
saw, too, the half-starving men and women who did not 
for an instant falter from their loyalty to justice and 
freedom represented in that war which was starving 
them. There has lately been collected by Mr. John 
Harland a book of (genuine) “ Lancashire Lyrics.” From 
it let me send you a few lines from the “ Weaver to his 
Wife,” a lay of that recent cotton famine written by one 
who lived amidst the sufferers : 

* Draw up thy cheer, owd lass, we’n still a bit o’ fire, 

An’ I'm starv’t to death wi’ cummin’ throo th’ weet an’ mire ; 

He towd a lie 0’ thee an’ me, as said as th’ love o’ the poor 

Flies out o° th’ kitchen window when clemmin’ [starving] cums 
to th’ door. 

Aw’m not ruein’—as thae weel knows—as ever I wed thee, 

But I’ve monny a quare thowt as thae mon sometimes rut o’ me. 


‘* But better chaps nor me an’ thae hes hed to live o’ nowt, 

An’ we’n hed a tidy time on’t afoor th’ war brok’ out ; 

An’ if I’m gerrin’ varra thin, it matters nowt o’ me, 

Th’ hardest wark is sittin’ here shaming for th’ choilt [child] an’ 

thee. 

Tha’ art gerrin’ ter’ble pale, too, but fowk wi’ nowt to heyt [cat] 

Con’t luk as nice an’ weel as them as plenty hes o’ meyt.” 
Would it not be a fine thing—worthy of the age, and 

of the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon family— 

to bring upon these poor Lancashire weavers and their 

wives the taxations, cotton famines, and all other of the 

results of an Anglo-American war ? 


THE FRENCH LEGISLATURE. 


The Pall Mali Gazette, which has a “ chiel takin’ notes” 
everywhere—from Lambeth Workhouse to the Pope’s 
private chamber—has an interesting correspondent 
among that sacred and enviable baker’s dozen who, be- 
sides the members, can be admitted into the little gallery 
of the French Assembly. How he got there and who he is 
one cannot at present even conjecture. He gives us, how- 
ever, some interesting personal sketches of some men who 
are probably, to the majority of your readers, little more 
than names ; so I have been saving up some of them for 
you. Of the old Republican party—the “left”—Jules 
Favre, Picard, Jules Simon, Pelletan, and Glais-Bizoin are 
the leaders. Of the first of these—the indefatigable ad- 
vocate and politician—we are told that his daily transition 
from the bar to the Chamber is so rapid that he (M. Favre) 
sometimes forgets his whereabouts and addresses the 
Chamber as the court, while a malicious titter rises from 
the ministerial benches. But if he sometimes fancies he 
is still pleading to justice, he never forgets that here his 
client is his country, and that it is for the national liber- 
ties he holds a brief. M. Favre's eloquence betrays more 
art than passion. His brilliant images and telling epi- 
grams are delived in tones of measured cadence. He 
speaks rather slowly for a Frenchman, pronouncing each 
word with precision, caressing it, as it were, for an instant 
with the tongue, and launching it carefully upon the au- 
dience. A striking phrase is often reserved so as to bring 
a sentence to a sensational close. But many of his best 
sayings are due to the intolerant interjections of the ma- 
jority, that provoke him into retorts which are the more 
effective from being so unexpected and obviously un- 
prepared. His voice is well pitched ; but, when he first 
begins to speak, a little husky and broken by a painful 
cough. But by degrees his voice recovers itself, and the 
stinging words come forth sharp and clear in a steady, 
rhythmic flow. ; 

Next ranks Picard—up to 1857 an advocate in good 
practice—smart, witty, and combative. He has less ele- 
vation than M. Favre, whose leadership he willingly al- 
lows, but he is superior in his keen eye for an opportu- 
nity and promptitude in availing himself of it. He is 
also more practical in his views of public affairs. He 
speaks with great coolness and self-possession, and al- 
ways expresses himself clearly and distinctly. At first 
his adversaries affected to take no serious heed of his at- 
tacks, but he soon succeeded by his lucid statements and 
solid argument making his weight felt, for, though 
full of esptiéglerie, he is never capricious, and keeps his 
aim steadily in view. He isthe ordinary advanced guard 
of the opposition on the great field days, when the finish- 
ing blow is reserved for one of the heavier and more 
forcible members of the party ; but he is especially valu- 
able in the more familiar debates, by the precision with 
which he sets forth the object of dispute. His voice is 


full and sonorous; and his face, although somewhat 
puffed, open and sympathetic in expression. 

M. Glais-Bizoin, who fills with less ability an analogous 
part, is a curious contrast to M. Picard. A small, angu- 
lar sort of head and a thin, shrill voice suggest a degree 
of physical inferiority which is oddly combined with a 
giddy vehemence that often places him at the mercy of a 
hostile majority. His strength lies in an original, well- 
disciplined mind, and in his moral dignity of character. 
His long parliamentary experience also gives authority 
to his remarks. Born in 1789, he began under the Resto- 
ration to distinguish himself in the Council-General of 
the Northern Coasts on the side of the democratic oppo- 
sition. He held his seat as deputy for that department 
continuously from 1830 to 1851, and since the election of 
1863, which restored him to the Chamber, he has been a 
valuable addition to his party. 

M. Pelletan, who made his first entrance into the 
Chamber at the same time that M. Glais-Bizoin returned 
to it, owes his position to his ability as a journalist. He 
has tried his skill—in some instances with success—in 
almost every branch of letters, from fiction to philosophy. 
As a politician and philosopher he is too much under the 
influence of aromantic imagination, mingled curiously 
with a touch of Calvinistic severity. His metaphorical 
and rather didactic style of speech, which might do 
very well in a popular assembly, is scarcely adapted to a 
cold and worldly audience like the legislative body. His 
first essays in the Chamber, full of scriptural imagery 
and singularly outspoken phrases, were laughed at by 
the irreverent deputies. Since then he has acquired 
greater control over himself, and has shown that there is 
in him the stuff of even a better speaker than writer. 
There is a contagious ardor about him, and he is not 
wanting either in talent or ingenuity. He isa tall, mus- 
cular man, with a black beard beginning to be a little 
grizzled, and full, brilliant eyes. Hestands slightly bent 
when addressing the house. His début in literature was 
made under the auspices of M. de Lamartine. One of 
his latest works is a criticism on Proudhon, in the “ Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes,” which by no means came up to 
the high expectations entertained of it, being decidedly 
crude and scrappy. 

M. Jules Simon, a mild, kindly-looking man, whose 
voice never rises above a minor key, is the type of the 
philanthropic academician. He devotes himself to such 
questions as the education of the people, the condition 
of the working classes, and so on. If rather deficient in 
intellectual vigor and in the capacity for grappling with 
a problem at the roots, his somewhat plaintive eloquence 
touches the audience by its earnest and sympathetic 
tones. Some of the republicans reproach him with want 
of constancy in the general elections of 1863. However 
that may be, M. Jules Simon has brought to the opposi- 
tion of to-day a degree of moral force which is not to be 
disdained. 

Whilst I am upon French matters I may also mention 
that considerable interest has been manifested in a speech 
just made on a petition in the French Senate, calling for 
further precautions against premature burial, by Cardinal 
Donnet, who adduced several instances of persons who 
had been certified as dead but turned out to be alive. He 
remembered a case when he Was a young priest of an old 
man who lived twelve hours after the legal warrant for 
his burial was issued. In another case at Bordeaux a 
young girl was certified to be dead. He (M. Donnet) 
providentially came to the house just as she was about 
to be screwed down. He conceived doubts about her dis- 
solution, spoke to her in a loud voice, and had the hap- 
piness of hearing her answer. That woman, who 
belonged to one of the most respectable families at Bor- 
deaux, was still alive, a wife and a mother. He would 
mention another case yet more striking. In 1826 a 
young priest preaching on a hot day in a crowded church 
suddenly fell down unconscious. He was taken home 
and laid out for dead. A medical certificate of his death 
was given, and preparations were made for his funeral. 
The bishop of the cathedral in which he had been preach- 
ing came to the foot of his bed and said a De Profundis. 
The measure of his coffin was taken, and he, alive all 
the time, heard the orders given for his burial, and was 
not able to protest against them. At length the voice of 
a friend of his boyhood produced a magical effect upon 
him, and he awoke. “That priest,” said Cardinal Don- 
net, “is now, at the distance of forty years, alive; he is 
here among you a member of the Senate, and he now 
supplicates the government to frame better regulations, 
so as to prevent terrible and irreparable misfortunes.” 
Several other senators mentioned cases of suspended 
animation, and the Senate was so struck with the argu- 
ments brought forward, that, in spite of a speech by 
President Royer, contending that the existing regulations 
were as perfect as could be, it overruled the report of 
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the committee, and voted that the petition should be re- 
ferred, as worthy of consideration, to the minister of the 
interior. 

VARIA, 

A vast deal of sensation has been produced at the dis- 
closures at the divorce court in the case of Mr. F. W H. 
Cavendish, who, day before yesterday, obtained a divorce 
from his wife, Lady Elinor Sophia Diana Cavendish (a 
daughter of the late Lord Clare), on account of her adult- 
ery with Lord Cecil Gordon. The parties were married in 
1856, and they had had three children, the youngest 
being now two years old. In consequence of an accident 
in 1861 the petitioner went to Paris, where he made the 
acquaintance of the co-respondent, who had married Lady 
Elinor’s half-sister. Lord Cecil was a very poor man, and 
he had nine children, The Cavendishes loaded him with 
kindnesses, and as he was a man of sixty, and twice the 
age of Lady Elinor, no suspicion was excited till Febru- 
ary, 1865, when he eloped with her, and they had since 
lived together at Nice as Mr. and Mrs. Graham. It was 
suggested that one reason for the seduction might have | 
been the fact that the respondent had, by the death of | 
Lord and Lady Clare, come into possession of a large for- | 
tune. The petitioner claimed £20,000 as damages, and | 
the jury gave him £10,000, with a unanimous expression | 
of their cpinion that it was one of the grossest cases they 
had ever heard of. | 

Some touching relics of the Zondon have been discov- 
ered sealed up in bottles on the coast of Quiberon. They 
were messages written by persons on board when all hope 
had fled. One, dated the 10th of January, is signed D. 
W. Lemmon and runs thus: “The ship is sinking; no | 
hope of being saved. Dear parents, may God bless you, as | 
also me, with the hope of eternal salvation.” Another, 
dated the 11th, reads: “ F. C. M’Millan, of Launceston, | 
Tasmania, 11th of January, 1866, to his dear wife and his | 
dear children. May God bless you all! Farewell for this , 
world! Lost in the steamship Zondon, bound for Mel- | 
bourne.” A third is to the following effect: “TH. J. | 
Denis to Jh. Denis Knight, at Great Shelford.—Adieu, | 
father, brothers, and sisters, and my . . . Edi. 





| 


Steamer | 


London, Bay of Biscay, Thursday, 10 o’clock. Ship too} last proofs of the new book, which will be published | 





in—water coming in everywhere. God bless my poor a There has been a prevalent idea that Schumann, the 
phans. Request to send this paper, if found, to Great Shel- | composer, was of a morose, ill-natured disposition, but 


‘ford. Storm not too violent for a ship in good condition.” his admirers have just published some criticisms of his 


On the same day were found on the shoals of Quiberon | on his cotemporaries—Beethoven, Schubert, Mendels- 
a binnacle watch, stopped at half-past_ ten o’clock, a wo- | sohn, Chopin, Bennett, etc.—which suggest quite a dif- 
man’s shift, two cotton sheets, two splinters of wood, hav- | ferent idea. He appears in these writings as a kind, con- 


ing on them in white letters two and a half inches long, 
the word “ London.” 

The fellows and undergraduates of Cambridge feel 
very sore about the rejection by the university senate of 
Mr. Thompson’s generous offer to endow an American 
lectureship there. They have had for two weeks a warm 
debate in the Cambridge Union on a motion that it should 
have been accepted. Lord Fitzmaurice opened the ad- 
journed debate, in favor of the motion, on Wednesday 
evening. After a*warm discussion a division showed 100 
in favor of the lectureship to 60 against it. 

The following dispatch, which the English consul at 
Rome has forwarded to the Earl of Clarendon, may be of 
importance to your American readers who contemplate 
traveling in Europe: 

“Travelers visiting the Pope’s dominions should be 
very careful not to bring forbidden books or Colt’s re- 
volvers with them, the custom-house officers having 
strict orders to confiscate them, and it is not always 
possible to recover them after the owners have left the 
Roman States. Forbidden books are those condemned by 
the Congregation of the Index, books on religion or mor- 
ality in general, political and philosophical works of every 
description, and more especially Italian religious tracts 
published in London. But, above all, travelers should be 
careful not to bring English, Italian, or other Bibles with 
them, the Bible being strictly prohibited.” 


M. de Villemessant, the proprietor of the Hvénement, 
a penny non-political journal, has been trying to persuade 


| M. Victor Hugo to consent to the publication of his new 


novel; “ Les Travailleurs de la Mer,” in that periodical. 
The author, however, has insuperable objections to that 
mode of publication. The Temps offered a very large 
sum for the right of printing the “Misérables,” but M. 
Victor would not even consider the proposal. He does 


| not think justice can be done to a work of art by cutting 


it up into detached portions. He is now correcting the 


heavily laden for its size, and too crank ; windows stove | about the 13th of March. 
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siderate man, full of generous appreciation of other mu- 
sicians. Nearly every composer is mentioned in terms of 
personal friendship, and their works are viewed in the 
most favorable light. .Schumann’s admirers hope that 
this correction of a false impression in regard to his per- 
sonal character will help to enhance his growing popu- 
larity as a composer. 
. PERSONAL. 

The death of Mr. Godfrey Sykes, the elegant designer, 
is announced. He was the gentleman that designed (at 
Thackeray’s request) that cover to the “Cornhill Maga- 
zine,” which is unsurpassable in its way. 

The Manchester Cobden Memorial Committee have re- 
solved to recommend to the subscribers, at a meeting on 
Monday, that of the sum raised £1,250 shall be devoted 
to the endowment of a chair of political economy in 
Owen’s College, and the remainder invested, and its pro- 
ceeds given in prizes to the pupils. 

Dr. Anderssen, of Breslau, has been invited to a chess 
contest by the famous Austrian chess-player, Herr 
Steinitz. -A sum of £100 is to become the property of 
the winner, and the game is to be played in London, 
either at Easter or in July. M. D.C. 
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DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. 


They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 


Yhey are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted rature’s great restorer. They are made 
of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and 
herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, without re 
gard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to delicate 
persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Drug 
gists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when Cork is covered 
by our private U.S. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled 
bottles. 


P. H. DRAKE & C@Q., 
21 Park Row, New York. 
The New York Bible and Gommon Prayer- 
Book Society 


Beg leave to call the attention of the Trade to their large and 
varied stock of 4 





BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 


Particular attention is solicited to their Prayer-Books, which 


are fully equal, if not superior, to any others in the market, and 
are sold at low rates. 


t=" A new Trade List is now ready. 


Sample parcels to select from sent to Booksellers furnishing 
references to New York Publishers. 


5 AND 138 COOPER UNION, 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 





THE CUP BEARER. Beautifully illustrated.............. $2 50 
THE CROSS BEARER. An elegant gift-book............. 2 50 
CHRISTIAN ARMOR. Finely illustrated................. 2 50 
FROM DAWN TO DARK IN ITALY.......... ......+.- 1% 
THE PERSON OF CHRIST. By Dr. Schaff. With a Reply 

> BIPRUE RIE TIORRR q.6 -.0 55.0. scceecces cov sees voce 1 00 
THE WORD OF PROMISE. By Bonar................... 10 


All the publications of 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
INSTITUTED AT Boston, 1814. 


Catalogues mailed free on application to 


JOHN Cc. BROUCHTON, 
13 Bible House, New York. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, 


A JOURNAL IN THE INTERESTS OF PROFESSIONAL 
LITERATURE. 





It numbers among its contributors several well-known writers ; 
will contain sketches,of peculiar interest to all LITERARY people 
by competent euélletonasts ; and in an impartial manner will 
doves all subjects of literary interest. 

SvuBSCRIPTION PRICE: One copy, one year, $4; six months, $2; 
three months, $1; single copies, 10 cts. 

Adéress, 


W. S. SANDFORD & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
By H. Tare, Professor.of Zsthetics and of the History of Art in 


the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. Translated from the French, 
and revised by the author. 12mo. $1 50. 


BAILLIERE BROS., 520 Broadway. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO., Grand St. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 646 Broadway. 


In Press, to be published very shortly: 


THE UNITED STATES DURING THE WAR OF 1861-5. By 
Auguste Laugel. : 


CONTEMPORANEOUS MATERIALISM. Study of the System 








FOUNDED 1855, 
18 A RELIABLE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


1. To Arp ALL wHo SEEK WELL-QUALIFIED TEACHERS. 
2. To RerresEeNnT TEACHERS WHO DEsIRE PosITIoNs. 

3. To Give PARENTS INFORMATION OF Goop ScHooLs. 
4. To Se.t, Rent, AND ExcHANGE ScHooL PROPERTIES. 





(near Broadway), New York. 
M. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 
G. M. KENDALL, Treasurer. 





. 
BRANCH OFFICES. 

PHILADELPHIA, 512 Arch Street: 
J. R. Gaur, Secretary. 
Cutcaaco, 6 Custom-house Place : 
EDWARD SpzakMAN, Secretary. 
SAVANNAH, Georgia: 

GENERAL Henry C. Wayne, Director. 

Joun O. FERRILL, Secretary. 
San F'rancisco, California ; 

SAMUEL J. C. Swezey, Esq., Secretary. 





More than ten years’ trial has proved ihe ‘* AMERICAN ScHOOL 
INsTITUTE”’ to be a most useful and powerfal auxiliary in the vast 
Educational Machinery of our country. Its patrons and friends 
are among the first educational and business men in the land. 

Its business has just been thoroughly reorganized, and its 
central office (in New York) has been removed to larger quarters, 


where greater facilities will be afforded in extending its sphere 
of usefulness. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” 
Information of teachers will be furnished which shall embrace 
the following particulars: Opportunities for Education; Special 
Qualifications for Teaching; Experience, where, and in what 
grade of Schools ; References and copies of Testimonials ; Age; 








Religious preferences ; Salary expected ; Specimen of Candidate’s 
Letter, and sometimes a photographic likeness. Unless other- 
wise advised, we nominate several candidates, and thus give op- 
portunity for good selection. 

Those who seek Teachers should state explicitly what they will 
require of the Teacher, what salary they will pay, when the Teacher 
must be ready, etc., etc. Too full particulars cannot be given. 
TERMS: Two Detiars, upon giving the order for the Teacher 
(which pays for the “*AmERIcAN EpucATIONAL MONTHLY” one 
year, $1 50). When a suitable teacher is secured, $3 additional. 
Postages used in corresponding with principais, and in their be- 
half with candidates, will be charged. No charge to Public 
Schools, except the preliminary fee of $2 and the postages. 

(@ Principals, School Officers, and Heads of Famili¢s should 
give early notice of what Teachers they may want: 

ge Teachers who want positions should send for ‘*t Applica- 
tion form.” 


Testimony for the ** American School Institute.” 
I know your “‘ AMERICAN ScHOOL INSTITUTE” to be possessed of 
the most reliable and extended facilities.—[Rrv. C. V. SPEAR, Prin- 
cipal Young Ladies’ Institute, Pittsfield, Mass. 


The benefits of a “division of labor” are happily conceived 
and admirably realized in the “‘ AMERICAN Scuoot InstiITUTE.”’— 
[Epwarp G, Ty1Er, Ontario Female Seminary, N. Y. 

Experience has taught me that I may safely rely upon it when 
I want teachers.—[Rev. J. H. Braketzy, Bordentown Female 
College, New Jersey. 


I commend it to the entire confidence of all.—[Rev. D. C. VAN 
Norman, LL.D., New York. 


The business of the Institute is systematically conducted. 





The proprietors are liberally educated and otherwise eminently 


qualified for their duties.—[O. R. Wiis, Principal Alexander In- 
stitute, White Plains, N. Y. 


Iam very grateful for the prompt services which the ** AMERI- 
cAN ScHoo. InsTITUuTE” has rendered in supplying me with ex- 
cellent teachers.—[Rey. C. W. Hewrs, Female Seminary, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

IT have tried the ‘‘ AMERICAN ScHoot InstTITUTE,” and regard it 
a most desirable medium for supplying our Schools and Semin- 
aries with the best teachers, and for representing well-qualified 
teachers who wish employment. All who are seeking teachers 
will find a wide range from which to select, with an assurance that 
in stating character and qualifications there is no “humbug,” and 
there can be no mistake. Teachers will find situations for 
which they may otherwise seek in vain. The highly respect- 
able character of the gentlemen who conduct the “INstTiTUTE” 
affords a sufficient guarantee, not only of fair dealing, but also of 
kind and polite treatment to all._—|Rev. Enen 8. Stearns, Prin- 
cipal Albany Female Academy, N. Y. 


The most remarkable exponent of what method may accom- 
plish is that system of educational tactics as conducted and de- 
veloped by the ‘‘AmERIcAN ScHoou InstiTuTE.”’ Here is a 
set of gentlemen who keep posted On the entire educational 
wants of the country. Every department of education, high or 
low, comes within the plan. The apparatus, the literature, the 
wants and resources of education, are tabled as in a BUREAU OF 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


Mark the value of such knowledge. In a time consideration, 
what saving! Instead of schools being closed or suffered to de- 
cline until the right man turns up, one is provided whose calibre 
is known—“ The right man in the right place.” The loss of time, 
misdirection of talent, imposition by unprofessional charlatanry, 





of Dr, Buchner. By Paul Janet. 


each in itself no small misfortune to patron or pupil, are happily 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 430 Broome Street 


immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
LECCAT BROTHERS, 


-[Mar. 24, 1866 








113 Nassau Street, New York. 











Im 


W. W. Broom’s Temple of Opinions, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 


By the American News Company. 


. HENRY D. MINER, 


AUCTIONEER, 











OFFICE 37 Nassau STREET, OPPOSITE THE Post-OF FICE. 


riant sale of a choice collection of modern OIL PAINT- 


INGS and DRAWINGS by leading artists, American and foreign, 


most of which were painted to order for the present owner, who 
is about traveling abroad. 


Miner & SomERVILLE will sell at auction, on Thursday and 


| Friday evenings, March 22 and 23, at 7 


o'clock, at the Somer- 


| ville Art Gallery, 845 Broadway, near Fourteenth Strect, a very 








fine and carefully selected collection of Oil Paintings and Draw- 


ings, comprising the entire gallery of a well-known connoisscur, 
and forming probably the finest assemblage of works of art 
offered at auction this season, among which will be represented 
the following eminent artists, viz. : 
F. E. Church, N.A., Rosa Bonheur, Achenbach, 
A. Bierstadt, N.A., Gérome, Verboeckhoven, 
Thos. Cole, N.A., Ed. Frere, Adolf Dillens, 
Jas. M. Hart, N.A., Troyon, Robie. 
V. Nehlig, N.A., F. Willems, Louis Robbe, 
D. Huntington, P.N.A, Chavet, Roffiaen, 
8. J. Guy, N.A., Fichel, Sonderland, 
E. Johnson, N.A,, Merle, Denoter, 
J. F. Kensett, N.A., Duverger, Brillouin, 
A. B. Durand, N.A., Patroia, De Henvel, 
S. R. Gifford, N.A., Lanfant de Metz, F. Musin, 
8. emmens, Verschaur, 
. A. Suyd Veyrassat, Carl Becker, 
. Accard, Hi. Burgers, 
.F. De Voss, Van Wyngaerdt 
F Seignac, Koek Koek, 
P y. D. Roberts, R.A., Rosierse, 
D H. Le Jeune, R.A., L. de Beul, 
J. G. Brown, N.A H. B. Willis, Hi. de Beul, 
W. Whittridge, N.A., il. L. Rolfe, Serrure, 
Wm. Hart, D. Pasmore, Boulanger, 
J. R. Brevoort, N.A £. C. Barnes, Kersch 
A. Chappel, G. Pope, Winterberger, 
George Owen, Anderson, De Bylandt, 
Julia Beers, Weir, Philippeau, 
W. T. Richards, Watelet, Artz, 
W. J. Hennessy, Scheeres, Reyntiens, 
G. H. Boughton, Noterman, Coutourier, 
W. Homer, Janssens, Escosura, 
C. Ogilvie, C. Veriat, Herzog. 


Including also a —- work by Lovise Ropgse, entitled ** The 
Sheepfold,” being the a and most important work by this 
celebrated artist in America. The above will be on exhibition, 
free, day and evening, on and after (insets 
evening of sale, and we most cordially invite t 
art lovers to an examination. 


Mp 14th inst., until 
he attention of all 


FINE ARTS. 
OIL PAINTINGS, 


OF THE 


AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND DUSSELDORF SCHOOLS, for 
Exhibition and Sale. 


ENGRAVINGS and ARTISTS’ MATERIALS at 
COUPIL’S, 72 Broadway. 
WHITE LEAD. 
THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, . 


of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oi, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc, ° 

Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 











ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 
General Agents, 28% Pearl Street,New York. 


THE BON TON FLEXIBLE SKIRT. 





NEW SHAPES FOR 1866. 


This SKIRT is made under a Patent, without the use of Gum, 
Glue, or Rivets, 


AND IS CONSIDERED TO BE 
THE LIGHTEST, 
THE STRONGEST, 


THE MOST DURABLE, snp 


THE MOST GRACEFUL HOOP SKIRT IN THE 
MARKET. ‘ 


Sold at wholesale and retail by the manufacturers’ agents, 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





WANTED-—To hire from the ist of April or May, a moderate 
sized three-story house in this city ; location to be west of Fourth 





avoided,—[Rrv. SAMUEL Lockwoop, Keyport, New Jersey. , 


Avenue and below Thirty-fourth Street, Address, stating loca- 
tion and terms, WEBBER, care of Taz Rounp TaBiez, 
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THE p Taras, 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s ‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion’’ have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (as CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
uzed by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Steinway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aL. their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 

are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





WaREROOMS, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
anata and omy: om, New York, 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Upright Lag MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CA BINET OR Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, To Tet and aa med if purchased. 

ents received for the same. Second-hand rhe at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $2 Factory 
semaine 1 Broadway, Cash pai i. hand Pianos, 


Monthly 





*“*Great Oaks from Little Acorns Crow.”’— 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes so small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 

hen guard yourselves while you may. The smallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mag- 
GIEL’s Brini0vs, *DYsPEPTIC, and DIARRHEA PrLis cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, MaGGIeL’s SALVE is infallible. J. avy IEL, 
M.D., 43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor, F. 0. WELLS& co., 
115 Franklin Street, “Agents for the State. 








The Creat Family Sewing. Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


—— 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... 


.458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 





LOCK-STITCH BEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 
HOLE MACHINE. 


6% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





Received the Highest Premium—GoLp Mgpar—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension  elf-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine, 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Salesroom and Warehouse 505 Broadway. 
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TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
For THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1866. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 


Orrice, 144 and 146 Broapwar, 
Cor. of Liberty Street. 





Namber of Policies issued in som 8 600, insuring... . $31,394,407 00 
In Force February 1, 1866, 25, olicies, insur ig. + 83,413,933 00 
Dividend Addition tosame .................ccceeees 7,830,925 92 
$91,244,858 92 
STATEMENT FOR YEAR. 
JANUARY 31, 1866. 
The Net Assets Feb. 1, 1865.......... cada wnemaae $11,799,414 68 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR, 


For Original on and polis ‘fees: 
a on new poli 


1,818, 
War extras and calla 15, ‘38 o—-$2, 988,150 40 
Interest : 
On bonds and mortgages, 361,752 88 
We Bs Ie ecccccceccce 352)! 
Premium on go!d.. ba’ 082 06 
Pe wab es sebeuranes wtadsteagans 4 55,833 34—$3,853,065 30 


Sia ciwdvaas ages dense qdacce $15,652,480 48 
Disbursements as follows: 
a claims by death and additions 


Ss <dieiiiniee ddebacntlirdien mabe $712,823 71 
Paid matured Endowment Poli- 

cies and additions............... 20,999 52 
Paid post-mortem Dividends, Div- 

dends qussegtesed, and reduc- 

PE OS Bc cc csecccccccess 58,730 87 
Paid curvendered | Policies......... 190,691 40 
IIE. 60 cc00 c0ds secceusce 10, 242 55 
EE danvinndeen sauneveceesen 38,076 52 
Paid Expenses, including Ex- 

change Postage, Advertising, 

ical Examinations, Salaries, 
Printing Stationery, and sundry 
GENSO GRIGIO, oo.o'5 05505 000000. 174,310 94 


Paid Commissions, and for pur- 
chase of Commissions accruing 
on future premiums 


334,255 12— 1,540,130 63 





Net Cash Assets, Jan. 31, 1866.... ....4....... $14,112,349 85 
Invested as follows : 
Cash on handand in Bank....... .. $1,475,899 82 
Bonds and Mortgages... .. ws 7,348,622 30 
U. 8. Stocks (cost)... a 4,468,921 25 
Real Estate........ 782,307 34 
_— ane Dy AMeMtS...0.0..000c0s 36,599 14-$14,112,349 85 
Interest accrued but not due...... $112,000 00 
Interest due and unpaid........... 5,084 


Deferred Premiums and Premiums 
due, but not yet received........ 


Gross Assets, Jan. 31, 1 


wee eee e eae wwe e wees 


THE GROSS ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE THUS APPRO- 
PRIATED: 


Reserve to reinsure outstanding policies, including 
dividend additions to same 


e 

Post-mortem dividends (uncalled for re 

Premiums paid in advance 

Undivided surplus pone a P aa on the 
above Reserves 0 000) 


tions ($11,503,996 03), as above. 


total undivided surplus exceeds 


This company is PURELY MUTUAL, all surplus belonging exclu- 
sively to the assured. 


Its Cash Assets are......... 
Invested in Bonds and Mortgages in the State of New York, 


of the State of New York; U.S 
No Premium Nores or Personal Securities are taken or held. 


payment of premium, or to increase the amount ofinsurance. 


fixed amount of insurance, non-forfeitab) 
payment of premium. 


rate 
proved policies ' are issued by this company. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, Henry A. SmyTHe, 
Joun V. L. PRUYN, Davin HoaDtey, 
Wit11AM Moore, Wiu11am V. Brapy, 
Rosert H. McCurpy, Wi. E, Doper, 
Isaac GREEN PEARSON, George 8. Cor, 
WitiiaM BETTs, Wru1am K. STRONG, 
JOHN P. YELVERTON, ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 
SaMUEL M. CoRNELL, Wru1aM M. VERMILYE, 
Luctus RoBInson, Joun E. DEVELIN, 

W. SMITH BRown, WILtraM A, Harnzs, 
ALFRED Epwarpbs, Seymour L. Hustep, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, 
Ezra WHEELER, 
SamvuEt D. Bancocr, 
Wituiam H. Pornam, 
JOHN M. STUART, 


MARTIN BaTEs, 
WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
OLIVER H. PALMER, 
ALONZO CHILD, 
Henry E, Davies, 
SamvuEt E. SPROULLS, RicHarp A. McCurpy, 
RicHaRD PatTRICK, Francis Skmpy, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, Vice-President. 
Isaac ABBATT, SHEPPARD Homans, 
Tsz0, W. Morris, , Secretaries, Actuary, 
Fred. M. Winston, Cashier. 
Wu Berts, LL.D., 
Hon. Lucius ROBINSON, 
Hon. ALEx. W. BRADFORD. 


MINTURN Poss, M. D., * | Medical Examiners. 


t Counsel. 


Isaac L, Kip, 


vania and Delaware, hia, 
H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for the States of Of Michheas? 
diana, Dlinois, lowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 





Detroit, Mich, 


Cash Assets, Feb. |, 1866, $14,885,278 88 


14,885,278 88 
wcces $2,312,935 17 





N. B.—The reserve to reinsure outstanding policies and addi- 


includes a margin of $1,000,000 over 
and above the net values, at four S500 cent. interest, so ‘that the 


PELs ae. Bos ee $14,885,278 88 


worth DOUBLE the amount a Tae sy Real Estate ; Bonds 


Dividends are declared annually, and may be used as cash in 


‘olicies issued so that the premiums Bist be a a 
out further 


Hae RemineTon, General Agent for the New 5-5 States, 
all _— Mass. 
Jno. G. JENNINGS, General Agent for the State a Ohio, 
Cleveland, oO. 
Jno. T. CHRISTIE, General Agent for Central New York, 


Tro oy, N. Y. 
SrTeruEN Parks, General Agent for Western New York, 


Present address, a" J» Z 
JameEs A. Ruopes, General Agent for a New Y 


157 Broadway, N. Y. 
O. F. Bresre, General Agent for the State of ——— av 
hmond, Va. 
L. SPENCER GoBLE, General Agent for the State of New J wa NJ. 


H. 8. Homans, General Agent for the State of California, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





The Medical Examiners of the oy re! are at the office daily 
irom 10 a.m to 3 P.M. 





MORRIS 
FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE CO., 


31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 


$5,000,000 
CASH CAPITAL, ‘ 500,000 
SURPLUS, ‘ 250,000 


Insurance against the perils of Fre and Intanp Navigation 
on favorable terms. . 


All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

EDWARD A. STANSBURY, President. 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Vice-President. 
ELLIS R. THOMAS, Secretary. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 





PAID UP CAPITAL, $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, 4,067,455 80 
LIABILITIES, 244,391 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,994 71. 


T. A. ALEXANDER, President. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 

E. J. Basser, Traveling Agent. 

A. A. Wri1iams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 








NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 





over $1,000,000)..-. ....0.... ase 42} NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
PIE II ais osacic cdleanataictwtcnactedeuasse ce $2,975,388 58 — 
Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1866, as above................ $14,885,278 88 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 


CasH DIVIDENDS IN FirrEEN YEARS, 253 PER CENT. 


Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 


P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 





olicies are bought by the company at fair and equitable} GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE co., 


LIFE, ENDOWMENT, SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY, and all other > 


175 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, 205,989 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, $705,989 88 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 





Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 
ASSETS + = $1,000,660 00 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. .LASSING, General Agent. 





WHITE’S NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDERY. 


“FARMER, LITTLE & CO., PRoprigtors, 
63 anD 65 BEEKMAN ST., 


Ar ish promptly e el kind of TrPz 
F. Ratonrorp Starr, General Agent for the ite a eiphia, Fa, 0 ready to Surnieh, pesmplly sxeey. Gepnans Mads - 


their well-known manufacture. Also, Type from other Founderies, 
and PressEs and PRINTING MaTERIAL of every description. 


This Paper is printed on Type made at the above Foundery, 


-_ 
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TEACHERS |! LEVPOLDT & HOLT, NEW BOOKS. 
646 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, eT 
_—_ PUBLISH, AMONG OTHERS, TILE FOLLOWING STANDARD WORKS: THE WORKING-MAN AND THE FRANCUIISE 
MENDELSSOUN’s LETTERS FROM ITALY AND SWItzERLAND, Trans- mers 3 : 
A S$ BARNE $s & co - lated by Lady Wallace. — 1 vol. 18:00, cloth, $1 a sa Chapters from English History on the 
a 7 9 ENDELSSOUN’s LETTERS FROM 1833 To 1817. With a Catalogue 
of all his Musical Compositions. Translated by Lady Wal- REPRESENTATION AND EDUCATION OF 
lace. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.%. ‘ a. THE PEOPLE. 
51,5 and 55 Joun SrrREET, New York, Lire oF Fe1iix MENDELSSOHN BarRTHOLpy. From the German of By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A. 


PUBLISH 


The National Series of Standard School-books, embracing: 
Parker & Watson’s Scoot READERS. 
Monteith & McNally’s GEOGRAPHIES. 


Clark’s DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Davies’s CoMPLETE CoURSE OF MATHEMATICS. 
Porter’s CHEMISTRIES. 


Peck’s GANnot’s NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Jarvis’s PHystoLoGy AND LAWs oF HEALTH. 
Wood's BoTANIcaL TEXT-BOOKS. 

Brooks’s LATIN TEXTs. 

Pujol’s CoMPLETE FRENCH CouRsE. 
Northend’s Scooot SPEAKERS. 


° 
Boyd’s ANNOTATED ENGLISH POETS. 
Mansfield’s PoLiricAL MANUAL. 


Sherwood’s WRITING SPELLER SERIES. 


Beers’s SySTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


THE ScHoo. TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


ETc., Erc., Ere. 


Send for an 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
describing in detail {upwards of three hundred school, academy, 


and collegiate text-books. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


oF 
GENERAL LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
EDITED BY REV. I. T. HECKER, 
AND PUBLISHED WITH THE APPROBATION OF 
THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP OF NEW YORK. 





The second year of THE CATHOLIC WORLD begins with the 
number for April, 1866. It will in future contain 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 


in addition to TRANSLATIONS and SELECTIONS from the 

best European periodicals. Measuree have been taken to secure 

as contributors the best Catholic English writers, both at home 
broad. 

and tk CATHOLIC WORLD aims to supply a great literary want 

and to make literature a means of disse ting Catholic prin- 

ciples. 





Now REapDy. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
FOR APRIL, 1866. 


CONTENTS: 


1.—THE PRESENT STATE OF THE PATRIARCHATE OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE. (Original.) 
IL—SAINTS OF THE DESERT. 
IIl.—JENIFER’S PRAYER. | 
IV.—PROPOSED SUBSTITUTES FOR THE STEAM EN- 
GINE. . 
V.—CHRISTINE. A Troubadour’s Song. (Original.) 
VI.—A LETTER TO THE REY. DR. PUSEY ON HIS RE- 
CENT EIRENICON. By the Very Rev, Dr. Newman. 

VIl.—HAVEN’T TIME. 

VIIIl.—THE SONG OF THE SHELL. (Original.) 
TX.—ALL-HALLOW EVE; or, THE Tzst or Futurity. 
X.—FREDERICK HURTER. (Translation.) 

XI.—WORDS OF WISDOM. 

XH.—IRELAND AND THE INFORMERS OF 1798. 
XIUI.—THE LEGEND OF THE LOCKHARTS. 
XIV.—REMINISCENCES OF DR. SPRING. (Original.) 

XV.—MISCELLANY. 

XVIL.—NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD is published on CASH PRINCI- 


PLES, and will be sent to those only who pay in advance, Each 
number contains 


144 LarGE OcTAvo PAGEs, 
well printed on good paper, and is furnished to subscribers at 
FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, Publisher, 
145 Nassau Street, New York. 


®™ Single copies 50 cents, to be had of all Booksellers and 
Newsdealers. 





W. A. Lampadius. With Portrait. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 %5. 
Mozarr’s Letters. Translated by Lady Wallace. 2 vols., cloth, 
Po.Lko’s Musica SKETCHES. $1 %5. 

THe Lire or Puitior, Musician and Chess Player. By G. 
Allen, Greek Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
Tue Poetry oF GERMANY. Selections from the most celebrated 
Poets, translated into English verse, with the original text on 
the opposite page, by A. Baskerville. Fifth edition, 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth, $2 00; half morocco, $3 00. 
MILToN’s PoETIcAL WorKs. Witha Life of the Author, Disserta- 
- tions, Notes, and a Verbal Index to all the Poems. By C. D. 
Cleveland. 12mo, on tinted paper, vellum cloth, $3 00. 
ScHILLER’s CoMPLETE WoRKS IN ENGLISH. Selected from the 
best Translations. 2 vols. large royal 8vo, cloth, $7 00; half 

morocco, $8 00. 

ScHILLER’s PoEMs. Bulwer’s Translation. 16mo, $1 50. 

Hetne’s Book or Sones. ‘T'ranslated by Charles G. Leland. 
16mo, $1 75. 

HEINe’s PicTuRES OF TRAVEL. 12mo, $2 00. 

THE JossiaD. Translated by Ch. T. Brooks. 1i6mo, $1 50. 

WILH. Von HumBotpt’s Letters To A LApy. With an Introduc- 
srt by Charles G, Leland. 1 vol. 16mo, tinted paper, cloth, 


Complete Catalogues sent on application. 
Any of Leypoldt & Holt’s publications sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the retail price. 





PERIODICALS 
PUBLISHED BY 
SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 


430 Broome Street, near Broadway, N. Y. 





I.—AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, single numbers, 
15 cents; per annum, $1 50. 

Il.—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Quarterly), 
single numbers, $1 25; per annum, $4 00. 

his well-known Quarterly, edited by Hon. Henry Barnard, 

LL.D., contains each year over 800 octayo pages, four portraits, 
and 200 wood-cuts. 

The MonTuiy and QUARTERLY will be sent to one subscriber, 
one year, for $5 00: 

IIIl.—AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ANNUAL, an Educational 
Year Book. Ready January 25, 1867, $1 00. 

IV.—THE PULPIT AND ROSTRUM. A Pamphlet Serial. 

Contains Reports of the best Sermons, Lectures, Orations, 
etc. It preserves in convenient form the best thoughts of our 
most gifted men, just as they come from their lips. Great favor 
has already been shown the work. Successive numbers will be 
issued when worthy discourses can be found. Thirty-seven num- 
bers have now been published. Lists sent when applied for. 
Single numbers, 15 cents; twelve numbers, $1 50. 





AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY FOR MARCII 
CONTAINS: 


I. The Fly and the Microscope; II. Military Drill for Schools 
of all Kinds ; III. Teach the Children to Sing; IV. The Original 
Squeers; V. Carbon in Vegetation—its Source ; VI. William Ray's 
History Lesson—a Dialogue; VII. Julian Gurdon, Schoolmaster 
—a Story; VIII. The Teacher-in the Sick Room ; - Dimensions 
of the Karth—how Ascertained #X. a of Boarding-Schools ; 
XI. Eliphalet Nott, D.D., LL.D.; I. English Composition ; 
XIII. Mr. Gage’s Letter from Secmeny ; XIV. Criticism; XV. 
Sacred Elephant of India; XVI. Current Publications—Arithmetic 
—Music—Brain Diseases; XVII. Notes and Queries; XVIII. Ed- 
ucational Intelligence; XIX. Science and the Arts; XX. Mis- 
cellany ; XXI. Bulletin of Teachers who Seek Positions. 

Terms, per annum, $1 50; specimens by mail, 15 cents. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
° PUBLISHERS, 
512 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


430 Broome Street, New York, 
6 Custom-house Place, Chicago. 





The General Prot. Episc. S.-S. Union 
AND 

CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY 

Have the following NEW BOOKS just issued for the 
EASTER HOLIDAYS: 
EYES AND EARS. A beautiful and affecting story of a Deaf 
and Blind Girl. Paper, 10 cents; muslin, 25 cents. 

NED FRANKS. By A. L,0.E. Muslin, 60 cents. 
RED CROSS KNIGHT. By A. L.O. E. Muslin, 60 cents. 


y 
THE CHRISTIAN’S PANOPLY (the above two books in gne 
volume); Muslin, 90 cents. 


REcENTLY IssvuED: 
THE CHURCHMAN’S CALENDAR FOR 1866. 


Designed to exhibit an actual view of the condition of the Hol 
Catholic and Apostolic Church in all the world. No. VI, 
Price 30 cents. 


In PrREss: 


JEWISH ANTIQUITIES. A new Catechism for Sunday-Schools 
b rs. Weston, author of ‘‘ Calvary Catechism,” ‘ Cate- 
chism on the Church,” etc. 20 cents. 

A PREPARATION FOR COMMUNION. By the Rev. J. T. 
Wheat, D.D. Muslin, 60 cents; red edges, 70 cents. 

Just IssuED: 


The fourth edition of an ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. By 
the Rev. William Staunton, D.D. Embracing nearly 2,500 
articles. 700 pages 8vo, muslin, $4 00; in half iurkey 
morocco, $6 00; in fall turkey morocco, $8 4 


Orders and remittances should be sent to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 


762 Broapway, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 





21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND oF Pratt, Oaktey & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church 8t,, 


NEW YORK. 





Demy 8vo, vellum cloth, $3 00. 


HOW TO STUDY THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Small 8vo, vellum cloth, $2 00. 


THE TRACEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. 
A New TRANSLATION, WITH A BroGRAPHICAL Essay. 
By E., H. Plumptre, M.A. ; 
“There is much in Prof. Plumptre’s English Sophocles which 
satisfies a high critical standard. He is evidently gifted 
with a poetic perception which tells him how much may be done 
by a happy boldness in reproducing in English Greek phrases of 
singular and pregnant beauty. . . His biographical essay is 
a distinctive feature of this work, and is particularly valuable for 
its elaborate notice of the parallelisms between the cotempor- 
aries, Sophocles and Herodotus. The subject is very fascinating, 
as is the discussion which relates to the moral and religious 
teaching of one of the most genuine schoolmasters to bring men 
to Christ that heathen literature can boast.”—Saturday Review. 


2 vols. crown Svo, vellum cloth, $5 00. 


SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. 
By the late John Robinson, D.D., Glasgow Cathedral. 


“Dr. Robinson had not a superior amoung the Scotch clergy; 
for manly grasp of mind, for pith and point in treating his sub- 
ject, he had hardly an equal. Let it be added that.a more genial, 
xindly, liberal-minded, and honest man never walked this earth. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 











1 vol. post Svo, $3 00. 


SIX MONTHS AMONC THE CHARITIES 
OF EUROPE. 





‘ By John de Liefde. 

‘““Mr. de Liefde’s book is readable, interesting, stimulating. 
It’shows how moral energy will overcome obstacles that seem 
enormous, how faith and enthusiasm move mountains. It has 
pretty little biographical sketches, and conveys a general idea of 
the objects and plans of the various institutions.” —VFortnightly 
Review. 

“This book is excellent. It will be eagerly read by persons of 
practical benevolence. It shows how much can be done by deter- 
mination and singleness of purpose to diminish the sum of 
human suffering, and to promote the happiness of mankind. 
The author writes conscientiously of what he has observed, and 
gathers together an immense amount of experience and history 
relating to various kinds of charities, Sych a work cannot fall to 
be extensively appreciated.”’—Daily News. 

2 vols. post Svo, 44 illustrations, $6 00. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: 
A Woman's Lot in THe Great Frencu Revo.vution. 


“This is no ordinary tale. The author evidently possesses a 
fall command of her materials ; no incident is brought in without 
& purpose, no character is introduced ofa conventional type. The 
whole story is wonderfully real ; it is free from pinchbeck, and is 
true metal throughout.’’—London Daily News. 

‘*Miss Tytler has given to the world a beautiful story, full of 
high, pure feeling, and brightened by many brilliant descriptions 
of thrilling scenes. Itis incomparably superior to nine out of ten 
of the romances published to-day. The characters are drawn with 
admirable fidelty and vivacity.”"—Morning Star. 

“In *Citoyenne Jacqueline’ we are transported wholly and at 
once to the strange times and scenes of a country place in France 
in the summer of 1792. By a minuteness of detail, graphic but not 
tedious, the author charms us immediately into keen interest in 
the scenes and sympathy with the characters of the story.’’—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“It isa story that not only interests us iu the perusal, but that 
interests us still more in turning over the leaves the second and 
third time to catch the touches which we had missed in the first 
interest of the tale. There scems to us real genius in the book.” 
—Spectator. 





In crown 8yo, vellum cloth, $2 50. 


THEOLOCY AND LIFE. 
SERMONS CHIEFLY ON SPECIAL Occasions. 
By E. H. Plumptre, M.A., Professor of Theology, King’s College, 
London. 
Small Svo, vellum cloth, $2. 


SIMPLE TRUTH FOR EARNEST MINDS. 
By Norman Macleod, D.D.; editor of ‘* Good Words.” 
Small 8vo, $1 50. 


CGOD’S GLORY IN THE HEAVEN 
By William Leitch, D.D., late Principal and Professor Queen's 
College, Canada. 

**We cannot conclude our notice of Dr. Leitch’s book without 
dwelling upon the admirable manner in which the astronomical 
facts contained in it are blended with practical observations and 
the highest and the most ennobling sentiments. Itis thus that 
the books on popular sciences should ever be written.””—Reader. 


Third edition, crown octayo, with many illustrations, $2 50. 








Sold by all booksellers, and mailed free by the publishers, 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO., 
178 Grand Street, New York. 


*,* Removing on May 1st to 139 Grand Street, next house to 
T. Nelson & Son. 
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